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The “Record Is Complete 


The new 1955 AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK, 
Events of 1954, will be off the press this month. As its predecessors, 
this volume is also destined to be one of the most sought-after 
source books in your library. 

Students, librarians and teachers have come to look upon THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK as ¢he final author- 
ity both in coverage and up-to-dateness ... with important events, 
developments, personalities and statistics of the full calendar year 
included. 

No library should be without this valuable volume. It begins with 
a map showing “News Events of 1954’... followed by sections on 
outstanding news stories... personalities of the year... a month- 
by-month chronology and a series of articles comprising ‘The 
Year in Review.” 

Complete in itself as a reference book, The Events of 1954 is also 
a valuable supplement to the 20 volumes of THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA. Clear, accurate, easy-to-understand and 
illustrated with hundreds of newsworthy photographs, the 1955 
AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK deserves a place 
in your library. 


COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE 


@ Over 600 pages @ Over 365 contributors drawn from 
© Over 500,000 words various fields of activity, including such 
@ is 9a tb heh names as Lowell Thomas, H. V. Kal- 
a tenborn, Ernest K. Lindley, Harrison 
© Over 750 topics Smith, Abel Green, Robert Considine, 
®@ More than 800 pictures including Erle Stanley Gardner, Gerald Wendt 
50 full pages. @ Plus many special features, such as 


@ Alphabetically arranged the "News Highlights of 1954," ‘'Per- 


a sonalities of 1954," "The Washington 
@ Cross referenced and indexed Seca,” “The Your te Qetten,” “The 


@ Maps, charts, graphs and diagrams Sports Arena" 
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From the Four Corners ‘ Our Professional Leaders 
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year for THE JOURNAL. We need your 
help. Please tell us the sort of articles 


and covers cia find most useful exes rs) The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and 
want more of . . . could do without. not a statement of policy of the Association uniess set by resolution. 
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Teaching with | °ze 


Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


GUIDANCE COUNSELORS can prof- 
it from this sound tape suggestion sent in 
by J. Vernon Nelson of Na e, Illinois. 
An advisor to students of the Na ille 
Community High School, Mr. Nelson 
writes: “I have two offices separated by a 
glass panel wall. So, while having an inter- 
view in one office, I set up the tape record- 
ing machine in the other office and it is 
possible for a student to come in and take 
a music test or aptitude test. The complete 
instructions can be placed on tape—with 
signals to begin, turn pages and stop.” 


CHANCES ARE GOOD that many of 
your high school students will study 
new languages when they join the 
Armed Forces. Foreign languages are 
among the most pop- 
ular and valuable 
subjects made avail- 
able to military per- 
sonnel stationed in 
the United States 
and overseas. Why 
not point this out to 
your service-age pu- 
pils? And get. them 
interested now by making language 
study more appealing. Do it with 
magnetic recording tape. Tape helps 
students develop good vocabulary, 
polish accents, correct grammar. It 
makes your job easier, too. 


PhD’s BY THE DOZEN! Many of 
America’s leading — physicists and 
engineers are emplo in the huge new 
research center built hes Minnesota Minin: 
and Manufacturing Company in St. Paul. 
The result of this work is a continuous flow 
of new products to serve you—like revolu- 
tionary “Scotch” Brand’Extra Play Mag- 
netic Tape. In addition to 50% more 
recording time, this mifacle magnetic ta 
gives you higher fidelity, crisper tone an 

3 db. boost in the high frequency ran ae 
faa new “Scotch” Brand Extra Play 
Magnetic Tape today. 


DEVELOPING SPEED in shorthand 
classes usually means endless repeti- 
tion of words and phrases—a boring, 
tiresome job. Let magnetic recording 
tape help you out. Record “ene before- 
hand, then play them to 
your students. Or, if you 
have two classes with al- 
most the same s 
ability, record the drills 
you give your first section 
for use with the second. 








Why not send me your 
questions on tape record- 
ing uses. I’ll gy py to 
answer them if I can. 
And I'd like to hear how 

use “Scotch” Brand 
agnetic Tapes in your 
classroom. Write to me 
c/oEducational Division, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
ene. 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota 


The term ““SCOTCH” and the Lo omg Teg ns 
trademarks for M Ta 
INING RNp Mt ted 





istered 
USA. by MINNESOTA 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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READERS 


“Write 






we 


© This feature of THe JourNat is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Orientation of New Teachers 


BELOw are two responses to the 
March query, “How does your 
school orient its new teachers?” 


ON THE first day of orientation, 
new teachers are given time to be- 
come familiar with the school and 
with their classrooms, textbooks, 
and instructional guides. 

Conferences are scheduled with 
the office secretary to assist teachers 
in setting up required reports. And 
at lunchtime the new teachers are 
guests of the principal and the 
office staff. 

An experienced teacher is as- 
signed to each new teacher to act as 
a “big brother” or “sister.”—GRACE 
L. MACKIE, secretary, Joseph Lane 
Elementary School, Portland, Oreg. 


SincE Santa Rosa is a rural coun- 
ty, much of our activity and plan- 
ning is on a county level. Within 
each school, teachers are absorbed 
quickly, but it is essential that 


[Continued on page 261] 
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NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active pet leges 
and a year’s subscription to Journ 

os gpa agp me full active > petviiones 
plus a year’s subscription to Journa.L, Re- 


search Bulletin, Proceedings............ $10 


Life—full privileges for life, including 
JournaL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
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prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
scription to JournaL and active privileges 
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ATTENTION! 
NEA 
MEMBERS 


YOUR HOTEL 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 
Washington, D. C. 


The Martinique is located on 
beautiful Sixteenth Street 
adjacent to NEA. Just five 


blocks from the White 
House. 


Why not plan to visit your 
Nation’s Capital during 
summer vacation and take 
advantage of special sum- 
mer rates extended to NEA 
members. 


Write for literature and 
rates to: 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


16th St. at M St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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News and Trends 


Polio Vaccine Licensed for Use 


Dr. Jonas Salk, developer of the Salk polio vaccine tested 
last spring, says he believes the percentage of effectiveness 
would run higher than the conservative estimate of 80‘/ 
to 90% originally reported by Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr., on 
April 12. Dr. Francis of the University of Michigan di- 
rected the study of test results. The vaccine has been licensed 
for use by the National Institutes of Health, Washington, 
D. C. [See NEA JouRNAL, January 1955, page 50; March 
JOURNAL, page 131.] 


School Building Need Statistics Changed 
by Secretary Hobby 


Testifying before the House Committee on Education and 
Labor on March 29, Health, Education, and Welfare Secre- 
tary Hobby declared that new estimates of school construc- 
tion need showed that between 1954-55 and 1959-60 we 
would need to build 476,000 classrooms. Pointing out that 
the present construction rate was 60,000 classrooms a year, 
Mrs. Hobby said that this would assure us of 300,000 class- 
rooms by September 1959. She concluded this would leave 
a shortage of only 176,000 classrooms instead of 407,000 
as predicted by Commissioner of Education Brownell in 
testimony before the members of the same committee in 
October 1954. Secretary Hobby suggested that the revised 
estimates, based on as yet unpublished figures from Phase II 
of the national school-facilities survey authorized by Con- 
gress in 1950, took better account of ways in which the life 
of school buildings could be extended by rehabilitation. 
She conceded, however, that ‘the improvement in the class- 
room situation does not mean that immediate action is 
unnecessary.” 


Highschool Gifts Urged for Korea 


The American-Korean Foundation is appealing to June 
highschool graduates to make the Class of 1955 gift a con- 
tribution to students in Korea. The appeal is endorsed by 
the National Education Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals [an NEA depart- 
ment}. 


The need for educational assistance of all kinds in Korea 
is a desperate one. One-third of Korea's schools were razed 
by the war, and countless thousands of children are forced 
to study in outdoor “classrooms.” 


Each participating class will receive a scroll for presenta- 
tion to its alma mater as a permanent record of the gift of 
1955. Gifts should be sent directly to American-Korean 
Foundation headquarters, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 


Chicago Completes New Salary Schedule 


The Chicago schools completed their transition to the 
single salary schedule with schedule adjustments effective 
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January 1, 1955, and has adopted further increases effective 
September 1, 1955. 


The new schedule provides three classes: Teachers with 
the bachelor’s degree begin at $3500 and advance in 10 
steps to $6000. With the master’s degree, the salary ad- 
vances in 11 steps from $3750 to $6500. With the master’s 
degree plus 36 semester hours the minimum is $4000 and 
the maximum, after 12 increments of $250, is $7000. 


AASA Approves Resolutions 


The following resolutions were among those adopted by 
the American Association of School Administrators at their 
regional meetings in St. Louis, Denver, and Cleveland. 


Public education and democracy: ... The American 
Association of School Administrators invites public interest 
and inquiry into our schools on every level—tlocal, state, and 
national. We welcome constructive, sincere evaluation as a 
means of bringing about desirable changes for school im- 
provement. We condemn all efforts to impair the existing 
democratic concept of our nation’s schools. 


. We must emphasize that education is our first line of 
defense against the infiltration of an ideology totally op- 
posed to that under which this Republic has enjoyed such 
rich growth. 


Education for peace and security: The United States, by 
action of the Congress, has joined other nations to advance 
world understanding, cooperation among nations, and world 
peace thru various organizations, including the United Na- 
tions and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. To these national policies, we pledge 
our continued support... . 


We reaffirm our belief that young Americans, as a part of 
their education for citizenship, should learn in school why 
their country chose to follow a policy of international co- 
operation, how that policy functions, and the significance of 
our joining other sovereign nations as a member of the 
United Nations. . . 


Public schools and the teacher: . .. We express grave 
concern at the continuing and growing shortage of qualified 
teachers. To alleviate this situation and to attract and hold 
competent personnel, we urge measures to assure sufficient 
financial remuneration, more reasonable teaching loads, and 
improved working conditions. 


Public education and finance: . . . We note with approval 
that the federal government for years has assisted the states 
to build highways, hospitals, and mental institutions. Be- 
cause children are our greatest national asset, we recommend 
that federal grants also be made to the states for the modern- 
ization and construction of public-school buildings, includ- 
ing those areas affected by government projects. These funds 
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should be channeled thru the US Office of Education to the 
several state departments of education. .. . 


Public education and the instructional program: ... 
We believe that the fundamental skills should be so thoroly 
taught that pupils will acquire to the best of their abilities 
the necessary foundation for each succeeding level of educa- 
tion. In addition to these basic skills, a knowledge of our 
culture, an acceptance of moral and spiritual values to guide 
behavior, and an insight into the political, economic, and 
scientific developments of the times are necessary to enable 
youth to make intelligent decisions on problems affecting 
their welfare and that of our society in general... . 


We believe that if education is to fulfill its highest purpose, 
teachers and students should be free to seck the truth and 
to examine all sides of public issues in an atmosphere of 
constructive and open inquiry in a manner and degree appro- 
priate to the pupils’ maturity levels. . . . 


Public schools and racial relationships: The American 
Association of School Administrators recognizes that inte- 
gration of all groups in our public schools is more than an 
idea. It is a process which concerns every state and territory 
in our nation. 


The association urges that all citizens approach this matter 
of integration in the public schools with the spirit of fair 
play and good will which has been an outstanding character- 
istic of the American people. It is the conviction of the asso- 
ciation that all problems of integration in our schools are 
capable of solution by intelligent, sane, and reasonable citi- 
zens working together in the interests of national unity for 
the common good of all. 


State and White House conferences on education: The 
association recommends that state and White House confer- 
ences on education include both lay and professional par- 
ticipants from many segments of the American public. It 
urges its membership, individually and in local, community, 
state, and national groups, to let their support be known and 
to cooperate heartily in organizing, conducting, and partici- 
pating in these conferences. 


It is recommended that during these conferences the people 
of this nation be informed fully of the magnitude of such 
problems as greatly increased enrolments; the severe short- 
age of qualified teachers; the urgent demand for school 
buildings, equipment, and supplies; and the immediate need 
for adequate financial support of public education at all 
levels—local, state, and federal. The association urges that 
the White House Conference face all these issues... . . 


US Office of Education: . . . We view with concern indi- 
cations of continuing partisan domination of the US Office 
of Education. Such domination conflicts directly with Ameri- 
can tradition, which for more than a century has been con- 
sistently separating education from political influences. We 
therefore urge the Congress to establish the US Office of 
Education as an independent agency. . . . 


National Education Association Centennial: As NEA’s 
oldest department, this association [AASA] urges its mem- 
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bers to cooperate in the proposed celebration of the 100th 
Anniversary of the National Education Association in 1957 
as a means of challenging our profession and the American 
people to a greater understanding and appreciation of the 
significant role of public education in our democratic way of 


life. 


Connecticut Passes Teacher-Tenure Biil 


Tenure for Connecticut teachers and principals secms 
assured, after a decade of Connecticut Education Association 
effort, reports Lottie Topp, CEA president. Both houses of 
the Connecticut General Assembly have unanimously 
passed the CEA’s Fair Dismissal Bill, and Governor A. A. 
Ribicoff is expected to sign it into law, effective July 1. 


UN To Celebrate Tenth Anniversary 


A week-long commemoration in San Francisco of the 
signing of the United Nations Charter 10 years ago will be 
held June 20-26. The commemoration will include four days 
of unofficial meetings of the representatives of the 60 mem- 
ber countries. Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold has 
written to the governments expressing the hope that foreign 
ministers would find it possible to attend the meetings 
personally. Eelco van Kleffens, of the Netherlands, presi- 
dent of the last session of the UN General Assembly, will 
preside over the meetings. They are to take place in the 
Opera House where the Charter was signed on June 26, 
1945. 


The General Assembly, in a unanimous resolution, re- 
quested governments of member and non-member states to 
give all appropriate support for commemoration programs 
“programs to promote greater under- 
standing of the purposes and work of the United Nations.” 


in their countries 


Mayfarth To Head Wheelock College 


Frances McClelland Mayfarth, professor of education at 
New York University and former editor of Childhood Edu- 
cation, has been appointed president of Wheelock College 
in Boston. She will take office July 1, 1955, on the retire- 
ment of President Winifred E. Bain. 


Exploration Commemoration Continued 


The American Exploration Sesquicentennial, begun in 
1954 by the American Pioneer Trails Association, Inc., 
will be continued thru 1956, according to Howard R. 
Driggs, APTA president. The sesquicentennial commemo- 
rates the pioneers who opened the West to settlement. 
For further information, address American Pioneer Trails 
Association, Inc., 4828-217th St., Bayside, L. I. 64, N. Y. 


Late Membership Report 
There were 527 new NEA life members during the period 
of February 18 to March 18. [See page 312.] 


As of April 7, all NEA memberships totaled 602,221. 
This represents an increase of 45,832 over the correspond- 
ing date of a year ago. 
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county and state policies be quickly 
understood. 

Last year, in addition to attend- 
ing a two-day meeting of the Santa 
Rosa Education Association, the 
new teachers spent an extra day 
with county school officials for ex- 
planations of the Florida Minimum 
Foundation Program, the state re- 
tirement system, and the like. 

The Chamber of Commerce 
played host at a luncheon for the 
new teachers, and representatives of 
town agencies spoke of how school 
and community could work to- 
gether.—A. D. MCCALL, general su- 
pervisor, Santa Rosa County, Fla. 


Plaudits for Elizabeth 


CONGRATULATIONS On printing 
Elizabeth Evans’ “In Defense of 
My Generation.” Anyone who 
works closely with some of her esti- 
mated 95% nondelinquent teen- 
agers could shout hurrah at her 
statement.—LOIS WINTERBERG, pro- 
motion manager, National Four-H 
Supply Service, Chicago. 


ELiIzABETH Evans said some things 
which have badly needed saying.— 
GEORGE VITRAY, editor, Allied Youth, 
Washington, D. C. 


My SUNDAY -SCHOOL group was 
much impressed by “In Defense of 
My Generation.” One of the boys 
used it as the basis of a talk in his 
highschool speech class, and a girl 
read the article to her history class. 
—WILNA E. LEE, Owosso, Michigan. 


I waANT Elizabeth Evans to know 
that my faith in youth is great— 
that I do believe in her and in the 
millions of other fine young people 
she represents. If I didn’t, I 
wouldn’t be a teacher.—MARY EVE- 
LYN ADAMS, mathematics teacher, 
Woodward, Okla. 


* Some longer responses to the 
Evans article will appear in the 
September JOuRNAL. 


A Protest 


A NUMBER of our teachers hope 


that the publishing of ‘Prom 
Festival” in the March JouRNAL 
does not mean an endorsement of 
such activities.—LEE FRETWELL, 4s- 
sistant principal, Beaver High- 
school, Bluefield, W. Va. 
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The B D C mimeograph eliminates the perforated drum and ink pad so 
you never spread ink with a brush, clean a clogged drum, or change an 
ink pad. It operates with a heavy paste ink that does not and cannot leak. 
With the B D C, using and maintaining a mimeograph is no longer an 
inky, messy, office torment. Hands and clothes stay clean — morale goes 
sky high. And while always clean, the average office worker can produce 
professional looking copies that are virtually printing press quality. 
Write for complete information. Bohn Duplicator Corporation, 444 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Safety Measure 


Your March cover has prompted 
me to give the following advice, 
which should be emphasized by 
every science instructor: Never look 
into the open end of a test tube 
during a test, and be sure that the 
tube is averted from your own face 
and directed so that anything spurt- 
irig from the tube cannot strike an 
associate.—G. M. WHITNEY, Pied- 
mont, Calif. 


Fanatic Spelling? 


I HAvE long desired to protest 
against your writing “high school” 
as one word. What justification 
have you, and why is it preferable 


to two? If you are going to insist 
on “highschool,” then why not be 
consistent and write “elementary- 
school,” “secondaryschool,” “pub- 
licrelations,” “‘buildingfund,” “‘loy- 
altyoath,” “teachingmaterials,” and 
a thousand other such natural com- 
binations?—RUTH DEAN, Philadel- 
phia. ; 


Questions—and a Reply 


IN THE article, “Want To Help 
That Teenager?” [January Jour- 
NAL] Lloyd Elliott seems convinced 
that the home is to blame for ju- 
venile delinquency. Thus he joins a 
host of others who bring in the 
same verdict. 

We wonder if Dr. Elliott intends 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Summer 


Sessions 


Courses have been planned to 
stress all phases of teacher 
training. For BULLETINS, ad- 
dress University of California 
Summer Sessions Office, Dept. 
N, Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard 
Ave., Dept. N, Los Angeles 24; 
or Registrar, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, Dept. N, Santa Barbara, 
California. 


“a A DIGNIFIED WAY 


ADD we to $3000 per vear 


TO YOUR INCOME 


@ This is an op  seekongpen to operate a 


part time business without ever in- 
vesting a single red penny ... 

@ You need no previous experience ... 
yet you will become associated with 
a top rated firm founded in 1894. 

@ Your profits will come from the pro- 
fessions and from business establish- 
ments of every kind, exclusively .. . 
Our 3000 products include business 
necessities used throughout America. 
Our orders come from the small cross- 
roads merchant as well as from indus- 
trial giants such as General Motors, 


eae 

@ You may operate from your own home 
or wherever you choose. You are 
under absolutely no control or super- 
vision. . . You are a Dealer, not a 
salesman ... and you devote as much 
or as little time to making profits 
as you please. 

@ Your profits will average 20% to 30% 
... your orders will range in size from 
$5 to $2000. . . . Profits are advanced 
as soon as your orders are accepted 
by us. ‘ Every repeat order will 
bring you full original profits. 

@ Our products include standard print- 
ing necessities, business forms, office 
supplies, book matches and advertising 
materials. . . . Our prices are low, our 
quality is fully warranted ... we are 
known in all of the 48 states. 

@ WOULD YOU LIKE THE DETAILS? 

- no charge of course; Simply send 

« us a lowly postcard bearing your name 
and address. . Full a will 
ak Om to you, immediately . . post- 

aid. 

@ You will find this a dignified field... . 
Investigate us carefully, then write 


Dealer Department 
Kaeser and Blair Incorporated 
953 Martin Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


DOROTHY MARDER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AT BERKELEY 


Two Sessions of Six 

Weeks Each—June 20 to 
July 30; August 1 to 
September 10. Tuition Fee 
$51 for each Session. 


AT SANTA BARBARA 


One Session of Six Weeks— 
June 27 to August 6. 
Tuition Fee $51. 


AT LOS ANGELES 


One Session of Six Weeks— 
June 20 to July 30. 

Tuition Fee $51. 

One Session of Eight 
Weeks—June 20 to August 
12. Tuition Fee $68. Special 
courses of 4 weeks. 


a Many teachers say this is their 
favorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 
.-. roof solarium . . . swimming 
pool . . . reasonably priced res- 
taurant .. . 800 rooms... 800 
baths . . . 800 radios. 

Enclose this ad for special weakly raits. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET D 


Paris 


S7th Street & West End Ave., New York 
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to place upon the home the sole 
blame for the beginning of delin- 
quency. Does he imply that experi- 
ences outside the home do not 
breed delinquency? Or does he im- 
ply that one’s total character or 
habit-forming response to experi- 
ence is shaped altogether in the 
home? 

Is aggression wholly undesirable? 
Does it exist solely in the home? 
Since delinquency is a menace and 
the home is the source of delin- 
quency, what of the home? Should 
we not stop a moment and inquire 
how the home got that way?—m. E 
COLEMAN, assistant superintendent 
in charge of special education, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


THE interesting questions raised 
by Mr. Coleman would take a 
volume to answer fully. However, 
the major premise, which he chal- 
lenges—the effect of home on ado- 
lescent behavior—is one that we 
have side-stepped long enough. By 
head-in-the-sand acquiescence we 
have said to irresponsible parents, 
“Don’t bother to find out where 
Johnny spends his days (or nights) 
because the school and other ‘char- 
acter-building agencies outside the 
home’ are so effective that the total 
job can be left to them.” 

I do not, of course, place all re- 
sponsibility for delinquency on the 
home; but the truth is that the 
home plays the most important 
single role. We must make it in- 
creasingly difficult for parents to 
hide behind the petticoats of society 
in neglecting their children.—LLoyD 
H. ELLIOTT, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 


Following the Golden Rule 


Havinc been a substitute teacher 
for five years, I agree with most of 
the “gripes” reported by Dr. Lam- 
bert in “Substitute Teachers Have 
Their Say” [March JOURNAL, page 
149]. 

I wonder, however, how many of 
the substitutes who complain about 
the regular teachers stay after school 
long enough to write an explana- 
tion of what the different classes 
accomplished during the day. I used 
to do this as a matter of common 
courtesy and was amazed to find 
how grateful the regular teachers 
were.—FRANCES J. O'BRIEN, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 
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_Announcing-the Magnificent 
New 1955 Edition of 


COMPTON'S nwa 


T LAST — after a year of constant work by our large 

and permanent editorial staff — the new 1955 edition 

of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is ready for you, for 
your classroom, and for your school library! 


The first-in-quality leadership of America’s finest pic- 
tured encyclopedia for young folks has again been firmly 
maintained; in fact, it has been established more conclu- 
sively than ever. 

You are already familiar with the superiorities of Comp- 
ton’s — for young folks of all ages, from preschool through 
high school. Yet, even compared with the excellence of the 
1954 edition, the new features of the 1955 edition put 
Compton’s still another step ahead in its outstanding 
service to America’s teachers, librarians, and young people. 


It is not merely because Compton’s has again been 
brought fully up to date; every reference work has that 
obligation to its readers. Rather, it is because Compton’s 
unique “continuous building” program (not just “contin- 
uous revision”) has again added immeasurably to its scho- 
lastic stature — with the addition of entirely new articles, 
new pictures, completely rewritten text pages, new maps, 
charts, and diagrams. 


The facts about the new 1955 edition given on this page 
convey but an inkling of how much Compton’s can now 
mean to schools and their students. If you would like a 
Free Booklet of sample pages from the brilliant new article 
on Painting, we suggest that you mail the coupon below 
at once. 


As Compared with 
the 1954 Edition Alone... 


Listed below are some of the additions 
and revisions made in the 1955 edition. 


475,000 Words of 
Newly Written Text 


This is the equivalent of more than 
five average-size novels! Among the 
many totally new added articles are 
those on Calculus, Guided Missiles, 
Juvenile Organizations, Matter, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Plutonium, Social 
Studies, Space Travel, etc. 


1,157 New Pictures 


Many of these are in full color; 43 
of them are new maps. All are brand- 
new; all are the famous Compton “pic- 
tures that teach.” 


1,876 Text Pages Revised 


These include pages in extensively 
revised and greatly expanded articles 
on such subjects as Air, Automobile, 
Churchill, Communication, History 
Charts and Outlines, Jet Propulsion, 
Power, United Nations, World History. 


1,017 Fact-Index Pages Revised 


This unique feature of Compton’s 
(so useful in schoolwork) not only lo- 
cates, with push-button speed, all ma- 
terial — including pictures — in the 
main text but also supplements it with 


37,307 quick-reference fact en- 
tries about people, places, 
things. In this new 1955 edition all 
these entries have been brought up 
to date, and 24 pages have been added. 


574 Articles Revised 


These include the latest develop- 
ments in such subjects as Calculating 
Machines, Energy, Physics, Rockets, 
Atoms, Aviation, Belgian Congo, Pak- 
istan, International Trade, Political 
Science, Social Security, etc. 


First in Quality 
AMERICA’S FINEST ¢-LeZicbedl ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS OF ALL AGES 
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F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Dept. NEA-5, Compton Building 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Gentlemen :- 

Please send me a Free Booklet of sample pages of the 
new 1955 edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia; 
also school and library prices and terms. 


Name... 


ESCA Teh ae REST 


I am a teacher of the.......grade in the... School 


BM. occceersrneronrenrneereenrsnensisnnnmnronremnsmnnmn..( town or city and state). 
Check here if you are in 
cially rewarding 5 
worthwhile educational 
Vacation Representative. 
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In the most exciting Students learn faster—teaching is easier—classes are more 

typing classes as et enjoyable—with IBM Electrics! Success gives students 
more confidence, more interest—creates a greater student- 
teacher cooperation than you've ever known before! 


the atmosphere’s And IBM Electric Typewriters are economical, too. Since 
L IBM Electrics train students faster—since IBM Electrics 
E ECTRIC give longer, better service—you can give your students the 
toke* i f h I B M ! best typing training at a low per-student cost! 
Thousands of business offices are switching to electric 
typewriters every year. So give your students the 
best training possible for the jobs of tomorrow— 


by teaching on IBM Electrics. You're sure to go electric— 
make sure you go IBM! 


~~ = FF Fo —_— FA AF wD 


IBM ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS |... OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


T800t Maen 
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The Mental Diet 
of Our 


Gifted Children 









RUTH STRANG 


I“ A world where it is increasingly 
necessary for Americans to meet 
quantity with quality, our schools 
cannot be content to intone, “For- 
ward! March! Two-three-four,” to 
students who, intellectually speak- 
ing, have wings on their feet. 

Fortunately, many of our schools 
are making a specific effort to meet 
the needs of the gifted and talented. 
This is being done in a variety of 
ways, some of which will be de- 
scribed briefly in the paragraphs 
that follow. 


Providing a “lush” environment 
—Some gifted children will be 
stimulated to use their ability in a 
class that offers challenging experi- 
ences. Even without being previous- 
ly identified, some will read widely, 
engage in research projects, and do 
creative work needed in attaining 
the group goals. A stimulating class- 
room will bring out their abilities. 


Making rapid promotion—In the 
far more common situation, skip- 
ping one or two grades in elemen- 


Dr. Strang is professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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tary school may be the only attempt 
to meet the needs of the able learn- 
er. Of course, the decision to have 
a bright pupil skip a grade should 
always be made on an individual 
basis, taking into consideration his 
social, physical, and emotional ma- 
turity, the lack of environment op- 
portunities, his own attitude, and 
the attitude of his parents and 
teachers. 

For obvious reasons, this is the 
poorest kind of acceleration. It does, 
however, have the advantage of en- 
abling the able learner to get started 
in a profession earlier than he 
otherwise would. And there is evi- 
dence in Terman’s and in other fol- 
lowup studies that such accelera- 
tion, made on an individual basis, 
need not cause social or emotional 
maladjustment. 

Far better than skipping a grade, 
however, is the kind of acceleration 
in which the pupil is placed in a 
rapid-advance class, in which he 
completes three years’ work in two 
years, or four years’ work in three. 

For example, in Western High 
School, Baltimore, pupils enrolled 
in the advanced college preparatory 
program complete their regular 
academic work in three years. In 





their fourth year they may take a 
college-level year while still in high- 
school and, on graduation, be ad- 
mitted to advanced standing in 
college. 

Another form of acceleration, 
possible in a large highschool, is 
the Kenyon Plan for speeding the 
progress and enriching the program 
of able highschool pupils in 11 sub- 
ject fields. 

In the Newton [Massachusetts] 
Highschool this work has been car- 
ried on in English, French, mathe- 
matics, biology, and physics. Under 
such a plan the able pupils tackle 
more difficult concepts than pupils 
in regular classes, and use problem- 
solving methods. 

The plan is flexible enough to 
allow a pupil to transfer to a regu- 
lar class if he so wishes. Studies are 
now being conducted to determine 
the effects of several kinds of rap- 
id advancement during highschool 
and college years. 


Adding more subjects—Within 
the framework of the ordinary 
public school, it is possible to in- 
clude one or more additional edu- 
cational opportunities in the gifted 
pupil’s schedule. Since he can carry 
the regular program with ease, an 
extra class in art, music, foreign 
language, shop, typewriting, ad- 
vanced science, creative writing, 
dramatics, or home economics may 
be added. 

This plan, while inadequate by 
itself to meet the needs of gifted 
children, has several advantages: It 
increases their range of interests and 
useful skills; it may foster mental 
health by providing more creative 
outlets; and it may contribute 
needed leadership in these fields. 


Subgrouping within the regular 
class—Subgroups of gifted children 
can do advance study, work on a 
special project, or explore a com- 
mon interest. Activities such as 
these give children of different abili- 
ties opportunities to make their 
special contribution in the small 
group. 

Success with such grouping re- 
quires a wide range of suitable read- 
ing and other instructional mate- 
rials, physical facilities that make 
comfortable grouping possible, and 
a skilful teacher who is concerned 
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with the group process as well as 
with subjectmatter. Altho others 
may disagree, it has been my ob- 
servation that, if these conditions 
exist, this method of flexible, mul- 
tiple subgrouping within a regular 
class is one of the best ways of meet- 
ing the needs of all the pupils. 


Providing supplementary instruc- 
tion and guidance—There are sev- 
eral other ways of giving special in- 
struction and guidance to gifted 
pupils in regular classes. One of 
these may be illustrated by the plan 
in the Bedford, Ohio, public 
schools, which employ a coordinator 
of education for the gifted. Such 
pupils are identified and taken out 
of their regular classes for special 
educational experiences. 

A second way is the Long Beach, 
California, plan of having the coun- 
selors in each school identify gifted 
pupils, interview these pupils and 
their parents, and discuss with 
teachers ways in which the staff may 
better meet the pupils’ needs in 
each class. 

In addition, Long Beach schools 
give the gifted children in the sixth 
grade an extra period a week in the 
library during which they are intro- 
duced by the librarian to biogra- 
phies, travel books, or other kinds 
of reading. Each of them selects a 
book and reads parts or all of it dur- 
ing the week. The following week 
they meet again to discuss informal- 
ly what they have read. The pupils 
having this experience are most en- 
thusiastic about it. 


Modifying the regular school 


program—A more _ fundamental 
modification of the regular school 
program has been carried out and 
evaluated in the Colfax Elementary 
School in Pittsburgh. The able 
learners spend half the day in reg- 
ular classes with pupils of their own 
age, where they have an opportu- 
nity to work together in music, art, 
and physical education. During the 
rest of the day the intellectually 
superior are grouped together in a 
workshop type of program, where 
they not only work on problems 
and projects at their own pace but 
also get instruction in the basic ele- 
mentary-school subjects. 

An evaluation of this program, 
carried out with 67 children in the 
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fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 
showed that the gifted children 
were not rejected by the other chil- 
dren because they were together in 
the workshop group. Nor did they 
reject or accept children in regular 
classes any more than they did in 
their own more homogeneous 
group. 

As might be expected, when free 
to choose those with whom they 
would like to work and play, either 
in school or outside of school, the 
gifted students tended to choose 
children of somewhat similar abil- 
ity. However, there is possibly more 
danger of cliques when intellectual- 
ly gifted children are in regular 
classes than when they are working 
with their intellectual peers part of 
the day. 

Under this plan, the mental-age 
differences between the gifted and 
the children in the regular classes 
were much greater than the differ- 
ences in achievement in reading 
and arithmetic. This suggests that 
achievement tests do not measure 
the actual learnings of these chil- 
dren. Furthermore, when these chil- 
dren are removed from the group, 
the average children get much more 
effective teaching. 

Another plan of providing spe- 
cial instruction for the gifted in the 
ordinary public school requires still 
more modification of the regular 
school program. One of the most 
thoroly evaluated programs of this 
kind is the wellknown major-work 
classes of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
have been in operation for over 23 
years. These classes are organized in 
the elementary school for children 
with IQs of 125 or above. 

The children in the major-work 
classes meet together for their regu- 
lar academic program, which is en- 
riched thru pupil-initiated projects, 
research type of study, and oppor- 
tunities for small groups and in- 
dividuals to communicate the re- 
sults of their study in interesting 
and effective ways. Part of the day 


DRAWING BY DE G. LIST IN “EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN’* 


In the Colfax Elementary School in 
Pittsburgh, the intellectually superior 
are grouped together in a workshop 
type of program for half the day. 


they are with the regular class and 
have special teachers in physical 
education, music, and other school 
activities. 

A thoro evaluation and followup 
study of pupils who had been in 
these classes showed that in com- 
parison with a control group those 
who had been in the major-work 
classes were significantly superior in 
social responsibility, leadership, 
honors and awards, hobbies and 
talents, vocational ambitions, criti- 
cal thinking, and the reading of 
nonfiction books and magazines. A 
larger proportion of the major-work 
pupils were going on to college and 
into the professions. 


Sending gifted and _ talented 
pupils to specialized schools—in 
large cities, certain highschools are 
particularly geared for pupils with 
special gifts or talents. 

For example, the Stuyvesant 
Highschool, New York City, fea- 
tures science education. Admission 
is based on an IQ of 110 or above 
on a group test; “‘a satisfactory score 
on an English and mathematics 
test”; and the recommendation of 
teachers and the principal of the 
lower school. Once in highschool, 
there is progression of experience 
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in honor classes for pupils who 
demonstrate superior learning abil- 
ity. A specialized school may also 
furnish a high type of liberal edu- 
cation, as does the Highschool of 
Science in New York City. Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and 
other cities have had these special- 
ized schools for many years. 

Finally, there are a very few 
schools for gifted children only. 
Best known of these are the ele- 
mentary school and highschool con- 
nected with Hunter College in New 
York City. These schools represent 
grouping of gifted pupils for the 
purpose of providing specially qual- 
ified teachers and conditions in 
which the pupils are highly stimu- 
lated by other gifted minds and by 
challenging work and appropriate 
methods and materials of instruc- 
tion. They may go as far and as fast 
as they are able without wasting 
time listening to explanations and 
doing assignments unnecessary for 
them. 


Unoper the most favorable condi- 
tions—with good physical condi- 
tions, adequate materials of instruc- 
tion, and gifted teachers skilful in 
group-work methods—the educa- 
tional needs of gifted children may 
be best met, it seems to me, in regu- 
lar public-school classes plus some 
additional classes and extra-class 
and community activities. 

Under fairly favorable condi- 
tions, a program that partially seg- 
regates the gifted seems most desir- 
able, combining the values of a de- 
gree of grouping for better learning 
with the value of being with pupils 
of varied abilities and background. 

Under very poor conditions, spe- 
cial classes or even special schools 
may be necessary to help gifted 
children develop their potentiali- 
ties for their personal satisfaction 
and best service to society. 

Certainly it is democratic for the 
public schools to provide the edu- 
cational experience all children 
and youth need. 

By and large, a good deal more 
has been provided thus far in 
the way of special training for chil- 
dren of limited capacities than for 
children who have the potential 
of becoming the nation’s future 
leaders, great scientists, and creative 
artists. + 
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Educational Programs for 


Junior-Highschool Youth 


ARNO A. BELLACK and LELAND B. JACOBS 


HE task of designing a school 
t pane suitable for the jun- 
ior highschool means tailoring the 
cloth of curriculum to fit the pro- 
portions of pre-adolescents or early 
adolescents—who are not particu- 
larly easy to measure. 

They differ widely in physical 
growth and in emotional maturity. 
Girls and boys vary sharply in their 
concerns. And all of them are so 
different in their backgrounds, in- 
terests, capacities, and hopes that 
often their diversities seem greater 
than their similarities. 


Tuere are other considerations, 
too, which have their effects on 
curriculum planning for this in- 


Dr. Bellack and Dr. Jacobs are in the 
Department of Curriculum and Teach- 
ing, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 







































































between age. That the junior-high- 
school student is neither a young 
child nor an adolescent is observ- 
able from his actions. That he is 
attempting to outgrow his child- 
hood and reach for his independ- 
ent adulthood is also observable. 
He is still quite dependent on 
the adults in his life for supplying 
his basic needs, but in mind and 
spirit he is developing an inde- 
pendence that markedly outstrips 
his ability to achieve more than a 
modicum of economic and social 
selfsustainment. He is struggling 
with the difficult task of develop- 
ing some semblance of balance be- 
tween being a significant, distinc- 
tive individual in his own right and 
being a “good egg” within the cus- 
toms and demands of the group to 
which he feels he must belong. 
He has his doubts about adults; 














he knows that somehow adulthood 
is a goal to be cherished, and yet 
he feels that his generation can do 
better when they grow up than the 
current crop of “old folks.” He 
recognizes that knowledge and 
skills are valuable assets in his 
daily life, but parents and teachers 
seem to be so oldfashioned in their 
demands for learning. They don’t 
even understand the language that 
he and his friends talk. 

These and other characteristic 
attitudes of the pre-adolescents or 
early adolescents must be taken 
seriously into consideration if the 
school is to get beyond the thresh- 
old of the minds of the junior- 
highschool age. 


Wuar has been said up to this 
point has been as true of past gen- 
erations as of today’s. But within 
the past few years, there have de- 
veloped some conditions that have 
so markedly affected the current 
crop of junior-highschool pupils 
as to make them quite different 
from those of the past. Their edu- 
cational programs should take cog- 
nizance of these differences. 

In the first place, many children 
now of junior-highschool age were 
war babies, born into and influ- 
enced in their early rearing by the 
unsettled and abnormal home con- 
ditions that the war years inflicted 
on the population. 

There are many, too, who have 
moved about the country a great 
deal during their early, formative 
years, having to accommodate often 
to new environments. Many of 
them have attended several differ- 
ent elementary schools, studying 
the same materials twice, missing 
valuable explanations, making 
friends and then having to leave 
them behind. Many of these stu- 
dents come from homes where both 
parents work. Some of their parents 
are divorced, and some have remar- 
ried. 

In this age group are many who 
have gone to overcrowded elemen- 
tary schools, where they were 
squeezed into grade groups too 
large to permit individual atten- 
tion. Many have been on halfday 
sessions either part or all of their 
school lives. 

And these young people un- 
doubtedly have been influenced by 
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the advent of television and the 
rapid extension of other mass 
media of communication as normal 
ingredients of living. 


Nor all of the conditions sug- 
gested above are necessarily nega- 
tive or alarming. But they do have 
definite implications for the devel- 
opment of a junior-highschool cur- 
riculum that is realistic and effec- 
tual in terms of what society ex- 
pects the school to teach our youth. 
Recent developments in schools 
over the nation reveal several sig- 
nificant steps toward organizing 
such a curriculum. 

Junior-highschool teachers and 





Lucky the lad whose teachers know 
That it takes time for a boy to grow; 
That Rome was not achieved in a day, 
Nor a boy perfected the easy way; 
Teachers view his falls from grace, 
His strident voice, his reckless pace, 
His scorn for dentifrice and soap 
With an inexhaustible fund of hope. 
Lucky the lad whose teachers know 
That it takes time for a boy to grow. 
—May Richstone 
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administrators are giving increased 
attention to programs of general 
education — those learning experi- 
ences designed to help develop the 
common skills, understandings, and 
knowledge needed by all students 
for successful living in today’s 
world. 

While the Three Rs have always 
been a significant part of these 
common learnings, today laymen 
and teachers alike recognize that 
the rudiments of communication 
and computation are not enough 
equipment for living in the con- 
temporary world. Hence one finds 
increasing attention given to areas 
of study like these: the community 
and its problems, the world of 
work, international affairs, human 
relationships, healthful living, eco- 
nomic understanding, and the im- 
pact of science on our lives. 

These topics indicate that a sig- 
nificant responsibility of the jun- 
ior-highschool teacher today is to 
help students relate their personal 
needs and concerns to broader so- 
cial problems and gradually to ex- 
tend their interests to include 
major social issues that face our 
nation and the world. 


Tue stress on common learnings 
is not to be interpreted as expect- 
ing identical learnings by all stu- 
dents. This would obviously run 
counter to what is known about 
individual differences at all stages 
of growth. However, growing up in 
our society does require young peo- 
ple to achieve certain basic learn- 
ings, and the primary function of 
general education is to help stu- 
dents in this task, each in accord- 
ance with his own capacities and 
aptitudes. 

Nor is the stress on common 
learnings aimed toward conformity 
of opinion, taste or outlook. In our 
democratic society we recognize the 
crucial importance of helping stu- 
dents learn to work effectively in 
group situations, but not at the 
cost of losing their own sense of 
identity and integrity. To effect 
a balance between group-centered 
activity and individual activity is 
one of the most important prob- 
lems faced by teachers who work 
with early adolescent youth. 

In practice, general - education 
programs take a variety of forms. 
Some schools organize their pro- 
grams with social studies and lan- 
guage arts taught by the same 
teacher; or in some cases science 
and mathematics. These arrange- 
ments give students and teacher an 
opportunity to highlight relation- 
ships between the various fields of 
study. 

And since each teacher meets 
fewer students under this plan, he 
gets to know his students better 
and can thus discharge his guid- 
ance responsibilities more effective- 
ly. In some schools, the teacher of 
combined subjects is also assigned 
as homeroom teacher for his class. 

A limited number of junior high- 
schools are making more funda- 
mental changes by the use of core 
courses, based on the personal and 
social problems of young adoles- 
cents. These courses are predicated 
on the point of view that the most 
effective way to organize instruc- 
tion is around problems of signifi- 
cance to students, drawing on rele- 
vant subjectmatter from the vari- 
ous fields of knowledge as needed 
in solving these problems. Here, 
again, the teacher assumes major 
guidance responsibility. 

Much experimentation and study 
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remain to be done in the develop- 
ment of courses of this type, and 
ample attention should be given to 
evaluation of such innovations. 


Anotuer phase of the instruc- 
tional program on which junior 
highschools are focusing attention 
today is that of providing oppor- 
tunities for students to explore their 
own individual interests. This com- 
plements the general-education 
phase just described, and the two 
approaches form a wellrounded ed- 
ucational program for young ado- 
lescents. 

For years the exploratory func- 
tion has been one of the foremost 
considerations of those concerned 
with the education of early adoles- 
cents. In practice, this concern for 
exploratory opportunities manifests 
itself in several ways. 

Some junior-highschool teachers 
feel that individual interests may 
be pursued to best advantage—par- 
ticularly in the seventh and eighth 
grades—in close conjunction with 
the general-education courses dis- 
cussed above. This means that dif- 
ferentiated activities are provided 
for students during regular classes. 

In contrast, some schools provide 
a series of shop, art, and music 
laboratories with activities flexibly 
scheduled to take care of individual 
interests of students. Other schools 
make available a range of general 
exploratory courses (such as gen- 
eral business, general language, and 
general shop) from which students, 
with the guidance of their teach- 
ers, may choose the equivalent of 
about one-third of their total pro- 
gram. In still other schools, club 
activities carried on during the 
, School day are planned to provide 
for at least some of the students’ 
individualized interests. 

Whatever the specific arrange- 
ments, it would seem essential that 
junior highschools recognize the 
desirability of differentiating at 
least a portion of their curriculum 
to meet individualized needs which 
become more pronounced during 
early adolescence. 


Ir 1s generally accepted today 
that the quality of human relation- 
ships in the school—in and out of 
the classroom — profoundly influ- 
ences what is taught and learned. 
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We have already observed that 
during early adolescence, boys and 
girls are undergoing marked 
change in their relations with 
adults. They are groping toward 
mature status. 

All of this is of significance for 
teachers and administrators in set- 
ting the tone and pattern of young 
adolescent - adult relationships in 
the school. Neither unfettered free- 
dom and limitless opportunity for 
independent action nor stern dom- 
ination by adults is the satisfactory 
course to pursue. In the first in- 
stance, chaos is the likely result, 
and, in the second, open rebellion 
or broken spirits will be the likely 
consequence. 

Obviously, the most wholesome 
approach is one that balances free- 
dom with guidance and control, 
thereby guarding the young adoles- 
cent from the consequences of his 
own excesses and helping him ac- 
commodate himself to reasonable 
restrictions, an inevitable part of 
social living. 

Mental hygienists tell us that al- 
tho young adolescents are eager to 
extend the boundaries which limit 
their freedom of action, they still 
count on adults to set limits for 
them. Setting reasonable limits is 
thus a significant responsibility of 
adults—parents, teachers, commu- 
nity youth leaders—who work with 
this age group. Practically, this 
means that in significant areas of 
the school program, such as stu- 
dent government and club activi- 
cies, students should be encouraged 
to share responsibility for decision- 
making and action. 


Connecrep with the above idea 
is a final consideration that is be- 
ginning to receive attention: The 
school has a responsibility to estab- 
lish effective working relationships 
with the parents and with the vari- 
ous community agencies and groups 
concerned with the education and 
welfare of youth. It must join forces 
with them to provide the best pos- 
sible community environment for 
study, work, and recreation. In 
this respect, it is encouraging to 
note that communitywide councils 
are being organized in some locali- 
ties to foster the cooperative efforts 
of all youth-serving groups in the 
community. + 


Centennial Historian 


Seeks Aid 


Epcar B. Wes-ey, national leader 
in the social-studies field, who was 
for many years 

at the University 

of Minnesota 

and more re- 

cently at Stan- 

ford University, 

has been ap- 

pointed to write 

the centennial 

history of the 

NEA, to be pub- HANS ROTH 
lished in 1957. In the following 
communication Dr. Wesley requests 
the help of NEA members: 

“In writing the centennial his- 
tory of the NEA, I am mindful of 
the desirability of giving it vitality 
and color. Even tho I exhaust 
sources and ponder secondary ac- 
counts, I may sometimes fall short 
of intimate understanding. Since 
participators and _ witnesses of 
events can provide a needed sense 
of reality, I request the help of 
many leaders and participants in 
educational affairs. 

“Please write me fully.and send 
clippings and documents about: 

“{1] The most fundamental and 
determinative addresses that you 
have heard. 

“{2] The most dramatic and 
eventful debates and clashes of 
opinion that you have witnessed. 

“{3] The most influential and il- 
luminating articles and books you 
have read by or about the NEA. 

“[{4] The major decisions, activi- 
ties, and achievements of your pro- 
fessional organizations. 

“{5] The opposition and obsta- 
cles that you believe have frustrated 
or delayed educational progress. 

“[6] Some of the major errors in 
educational policy and strategy. 

“[(7] Your personal contacts with 
and appraisals of educational lead- 
ers. 

[8] Instances of goodwill, enthu- 
siasm, and humor that smoothed 
the way for educational progress. 

“Your contributions will be used 
under the restrictions you impose.” 

Dr. Wesley’s address is P. O. Box 
1201, Los Altos, California. After 
September 1, 1955, he will be at 
NEA headquarters. 
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YES, says DANIEL P. GIRARD 


ALPH J. BUNCHE said recently: 
R “... In the course of my own 
experience in the field of interna- 
tional affairs I have often had cause 
to regret that foreign - language 
study was so little emphasized in 
my own schooling.” 

Such regrets are expressed more 
and more frequently as America 
sends out to all parts of the world 
a growing number of diplomats and 
technicians, business men and sol- 
diers, students and teachers—not to 
mention several million tourists a 
year. Our interdependent world re- 
quires that more and more of us 
Americans be able to communicate 
with citizens abroad and to under- 
stand and appreciate the culture of 
other nations. 

When properly taught, foreign 
languages can contribute a great 
deal to international understand- 
ing. By gaining familiarity with the 
language and by active involvement 
in situations that typify other cul- 
tures, children gain an appreciation 
of customs which otherwise might 
seem queer, even dangerous, be- 
cause they are “foreign” and un- 
familiar. This fostering of tolerance 
and opening of new vistas are im- 
portant contributions to the child’s 
total growth. 


W ny start languages in the ele- 
mentary school? Because a smatter- 
ing of foreign language is not 
enough. Only by starting language 
study in the lower grades can a fair 
degree of mastery be assured. 

There is another reason, too. We 
know that most children up to 12 
years of age can imitate accurately 
and learn one or more foreign lan- 
guages without selfconsciousness. 
This is the period when they learn 
quickly orally, when they readily 
absorb vocabulary. 

Pre-adolescence invents secret 


Mr. Girard is professor of French and 
chairman of foreign languages, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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languages. When this urge is not 
satisfied by introducing a foreign 
language, double Dutch and pig 
Latin take over. It seems unreason- 
able and wasteful not to capitalize 
on these natural language interests 
and capacities. 


Teacuinc foreign languages to 
children in the early grades is not 
new in this country. We have prece- 
dents and established patterns for 





———— 





No steam or gas ever drives any- 
thing until it is confined. No 
Niagara is ever turned into light 
and power until it is tunneled. 
No life ever grows great until it is 
focused, dedicated, disciplined. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick 








it. German was taught in the grades 
for many years, a century ago, in 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, St. Louis. 
In 1921, Cleveland inaugurated a 
foreign-language program for su- 
perior children in grades one thru 
six in about 20 of its elementary 
schools. 

Within the past three years, 
more and more communities con- 
cerned with this rising need have 
begun to offer foreign languages in 
the grades: 75 in 1952, 145 in 1953, 
280 in 43 states last year. Probably 
more than 500 will have such pro- 
grams by the end of this year. Al- 
ready at least 200,000 pupils in over 
1550 schools are engaged in lan- 
guage study in the grades. 


T nose who favor language learn- 
ing in the early grades find no seri- 
ous obstacles to overcome. Search 
will uncover former language teach- 
ers or language majors now teach- 
ing elementary-school subjects. 
Their selfimprovement can be has- 
tened and continued thru partici- 
pation in language workshops, use 
of tape recordings and discs, lan- 
guage films, and other linguistic 
resources, and possibly by travel 
and study abroad. 


The availability of foreign-lan- 
guage materials is increasing. Ap- 
propriate language manuals and 
work books will be ready this fall. 
The Modern Language Associa- 
tion’s section on foreign language 
in elementary school has published 
bulletins and programs which give 
valuable help and guidance. 

Because of the relative time 
flexibility of the elementary-school 
curriculum, there are elementary 
teachers who say that foreign-lan- 
guage classes (usually three 20-min- 
ute periods a week) can be arranged 
within school time without inter- 
fering with other offerings. Further- 
more, languages in the grades do 
not operate in a vacuum. There can 
be close relationship between them 
and other subjects such as art, 
music, social studies, and science. 
These reinforce one another. 

It should be noted that at this 
time we are not advocating foreign 
languages immediately for everyone 
in the grades; but only for those 
pupils who show special verbal skill 
and those who wish to study a for- 
eign language for personal reasons 
or because of parental encourage- 
ment. 

We have evidence that a sizable 
portion of the public favors lan- 
guages in the grades. A growing 
number of parents are eager for 
their children to have early foreign- 
language training. 


America’s position of leadership 
makes it essential that we use to 
best advantage all our resources, 
both physical and human. Very im- 
portant among these is the capacity 
to learn foreign languages. By giv- 
ing boys and girls the opportunity 
for an early start and a chance to 
study continuously for a period of 
from six to eight years, our schools 
can prepare able, competent young 
linguists. These will become a 
precious asset for our country as 
ambassadors of goodwill. + 
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FR Soot OOO eet OOO OO 


EFORE the teaching of foreign 

language is added to the al- 
ready heavy load of the elementary 
teacher, I must voice a_ personal 
opinion. 

I was brought up in the Province 
of Quebec, Canada, where almost 
85% of the population speak 
French. In the non-Roman Cath- 
olic school system, as opposed to 
the Roman Catholic system—both 
publicly supported—I was taught 
French from the third grade on 
thru highschool. I took four years 
of it in college and then taught 
French for seven years in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of 
Quebec. 

French is a lovely language; the 
culwire it opens up to us is rich 
and worthy of study; the French- 
speaking people are friendly and 
appreciate our efforts to learn their 
language. Yet it is unwise, I believe, 
for us to add this foreign language, 
or any other, to the elementary- 
school curriculum. 


In Tne first place, the teaching 
of foreign languages in the elemen- 
tary grades takes much time and 
money that might better be spent 
in more pressing areas. We cannot 
afford to sacrifice the more essential 
learning to teach a subject of such 
doubtful value. 

There is fallacious thinking, it 
seems to me, behind the assump- 
tion that by teaching a foreign lan- 
guage in our elementary schools, 
we can reach the goals of world 
peace and understanding. 

It might mean a step toward 
peace if a facile use of the language 
were attained by any considerable 
segment of our population, and if 
these people could then establish 
contact with any great number of 
foreigners. But language facility in 
another tongue is not attainable by 

Dr. Smith is associate professor of edu- 

cation, State Teachers College, Man- 

kato, Minnesota. 
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NO, says HERBERT F. A. SMITH 


any significant number of children 
in an elementary-school situation. 
And only a very small proportion 
of our population will have even a 
passing contact with the people of 
that other country. 

It is assumed further by those 
who favor foreign-language teach- 
ing in the elementary school that 
the language taught will be French 
or Spanish. But France and Spain 
are not countries that threaten our 
peace. Properly speaking, we have 





The first time I read an excellent 
book, it is to me just as if I had 
gained a new friend; when I read 
over a book I have perused be- 
fore, it resembles the meeting with 
an old one. 

—Oliver Goldsmith 


not been at war with France or 
Spain for a long time. 

If we are to follow the line of 
thinking thus embarked on, we 
should have to conclude that Rus- 
sian and Chinese would be the lan- 
guages most suitable and desirable 
in our schools. At this point the 
whole concept become absurd, if 
not impossible. 


F or £1GN-LANGUAGE teaching is an 
area where thoro training of the 
teachers is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and the amateur has no place 
in it at all. Our elementary-school 
teachers are not educated for it, 
and if such ability were required, 
it would add greatly to the onus of 
their preparation. Certainly lan- 
guage-teaching skills cannot be de- 
veloped in 15 periods of instruction 
held from 4 until 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon after a full school day. 

Even if we were to suppose that 
wellqualified teachers are available, 
how feasible is the teaching of a 
language by means of two, or even 
three, periods of 20 minutes or less 
per week? To compare this oppor- 
tunity for learning to that of a child 
in a home situation is patently ab- 


surd. If one teacher were assigned 
to each child for several periods a 
week, the results would be very 
meager indeed; when the class sit- 
uation is involved, the results will 
be practically negligible. 


Our knowledge of psychology in- 
dicates that the teaching of a for- 
eign language in the elementary 
school is not welladvised. 

I am not greatly concerned with 
the confusion that might result in 
the child’s mind as the result of 
studying a second language, altho I 
found it disturbing to have English- 
speaking children write “Cana- 
diens” when they meant “Cana- 
dians.” I refer rather to the fact 
that there is very little transfer of 
language from the classroom situa- 
tion to the conversational level. 
Even with wellprepared teachers 
and liberal allotments of time, this 
generalization holds true. As these 
two factors decrease, so does the 
transfer of language. 

This is so because not so much 
as 1% of our elementary-school 
population has any more real need 
for a course in French or Spanish 
(or German, or Russian, or Chi- 
nese) than I have for training in 
ballet. If we face this consideration 
honestly, language teaching is an 
imposition on the child rather than 
an opportunity for him. 

In Quebec, where French is gen- 
erally spoken, there is a real need 
for English as a second language. 
And a similar need for French, or 
for Spanish, may exist in parts of 
this country. 

Even where such a situation 
exists, however, it is debatable 
whether it is wise to teach the 
specific language involved in ele- 
mentary school, instead of leaving 
the task for the secondary school. 
Certainly there is no justification 
for teaching a language to elemen- 
tary pupils in areas where no need 
for that language exists. + 
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The Lakewood Student Center provides 


Room for Growing Up 


AKEWOop students call it the L- 
Room. It is their particular, 
special place, and they have par- 
ticular, special feelings about it. 
Because it is theirs, they would 
probably love it if it were just any 
room that had been turned over 
for their use. But it is a far cry 
from “just any room”—it is an 
enormous L-shaped lounge of great 
beauty and distinction. 

The walls are of natural oak 
paneling and warm-hued Roman 
brick. Indirect lighting in the 
acousticized ceiling is supplement- 
ed by the soft glow of many lamps. 

Looking down the spine of the 
L, one sees furniture arranged in 
a dozen or more conversational 
groupings. The lines are cleancut 
and modern—low, freeform tables, 
custom-made hassocks of fabulous 
size, comfortable lounge chairs and 
sofas, some of them upholstered in 
the same printed linen as the trav- 
erse draperies at the picture win- 
dows. Shag rugs in irregular shapes 
echo the outline of the various 
furniture groupings. 

The colors in the room are off- 
beat, subtle shades like avocado, 
java, terra cotta, and copper— 
sparked by the gleam of brass 
planters and the vivid red of pot- 
ted geraniums. A 27-inch television 
set provides a center of interest on 
one wall, while the dark polished 
dignity of a grand piano is the 
dominant note across the way. 

The base of the L features a 
snack bar 42-feet long in stainless 
steel with a Formica counter. Above 
the counter is a huge corkboard 
used for displays of student art 
and other items of interest. Nearby 
tables and chairs serve both for 
eating and for playing games such 
as chess or checkers. 


Some years ago, according to 
Martin W. Essex, superintendent 
of schools in Lakewood, Ohio, the 
social life of Lakewood Highschool 
was dominated to an unfortunate 
extent by secret fraternities and 
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sororities. The administration be- 
came increasingly concerned about 
the undemocratic divisiveness of 
these organizations and eventually 
banned them. This was not done 
without considerable hue and cry 
on the part of sorority and frater- 
nity groups (including some alum- 
ni), and efforts were subsequently 
made to revive some of the secret 
organizations. 

School authorities were interest- 
ed in developing some sort of 
wholesome outlet for the social 
proclivities of all the students— 
something attractive enough to 
content even the diehard fraterni- 
ty-sorority group. The authorities 
feel that the Student Center is an 
ideal answer to what they had in 
mind. 

The students, too, were eager to 
have a _ recreational center and 
were full of schemes. Originally, 
their idea was to have a “Cabin in 
the Woods.” Later, they shifted 
to the notion of a “Cabin in the 
Sky’—a sort of field house, the top 
story of which would be used for 
a student center. 

The final decision to have a rec- 
reation center housed in an addi- 
tion to the schoolbuilding may 
have seemed a comedown to them 
at first. However, it has turned out 
to be an ideal solution, because 
the accessibility of the L-Room has 
meant that it can be used before 
school and at lunch time, as well 
as after school and on weekends. 
It also has the advantage of being 
located on a public-transportation 
route. 


Tue Student Center was first 
opened in April 1953. When I saw 
it recently, I was impressed not 
only by its attractiveness and its 


Enthusiastic reports about an unusual 
highschool student center, brought to 
the attention of The Journal by Wil- 
lard E. Givens, former NEA execu- 
tive secretary, prompted us to send 
MARION B. TUCKER, assistant edi- 
tor, to Lakewood Highschool, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, for a first-hand story. 


great size (86 feet long; 75 feet 
wide at the base) but by the im- 
maculate condition of all the fur- 
nishings. After two years of use 
by many hundreds of lively, normal 
teenagers, this room shows little 
sign of wear and tear. 

The explanation of this minor 
miracle undoubtedly lies in the 
fact that the students earned every 
bit of the money to pay for furnish- 
ing the center. By activities rang- 
ing from selling magazine subscrip- 
tions to redeeming Ohio tax 
stamps, they raised the impressive 
sum of $24,000. No wonder they 
take a proprietary interest in the 
L-Room! Without question, they 
would breathe fire and smoke if 
anyone started rough-housing there 
—but they have had no occasion to 
play dragon thus far. a 

Dr. Essex and Mahlon A. Poven- 
mire, the principal of the high- 
school, feel that the cooperative 
effort of raising the money for fur- 
nishing the center had the further 
wholesome effect of bringing all 
the students (some 1300 of them) 
into closer harmony with, one an- 
other and paved the way for the 
warm and friendly relationships 
which mark all the activities in the 
L-Room. 

Another helpful factor is the 
lack of stratification in Lakewood 
Highschool (a_ three-year high- 
school). The emphasis is on all- 
school affairs. There are no class 
officers and no class parties, except 
in the senior year. 


Ar THE start, some of the faculty 
were tepid about the idea of a 
student center; they were afraid 
it would interfere with studies and 
with such extracurriculum activi- 
ties as the school paper. However, 
their fears proved unfounded, and 
now they are enthusiastic, because 
they can see for themselves the 
positive benefits that accrue from 
the L-Room program. 

The adult-like facilities and com- 
mensurate privileges of the Student 
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Center have had more effect on 
student behavior than endless lec- 
tures on the importance of man- 
ners and reliability. Being treated 
as mature persons, Lakewood stu- 
dents have made noticeable gains in 
poise, emotional stability, and self- 
reliance. . 

Since the school has an abundant 
sports program, the L-Room is de- 
voted to relaxation and gracious 
social living, with all strenuous 
activities ruled out. Even studying 
a textbook is taboo! Students drop 
in before school to play checkers 
or chess. They stroll in after lunch 
to chat while looking at magazines 
or listening to the latest Hit Pa- 
rade records. After school, the cen- 
ter is a particularly popular ren- 
dezvous, for then the snack bar is 
open. 

In addition to impromptu do- 
ings, the L-Room has a tightly 
filled schedule of planned social 
functions and. other activities. Since 
the room can be divided into three 
units by the use of accordion doors, 
as many as three activities can be 
going on simultaneously without 
interfering with each other. 

Various highschool clubs spon- 
sor evening entertainments; the 
Student Council holds after-school 


dances; the Hi-Y and Girl Reserves 
give parties. Parents gather in the 
L-Room for refreshments after at- 
tending school functions. And fac- 
ulty members use the room for 
such things as meetings with a 
guest speaker or for their annual 
Christmas party. 


Own tue rare occasions when the 
room isn’t spoken for, the Student 
Center staff sponsors some sort of 
social get-together. This staff of 
student volunteers has charge of the 
L-Room under the comradely su- 
pervision of Margaret Bachman, 
who is director of the Student Cen- 
ter. 

Mrs. Bachman, herself the moth- 
er of a teenager, has a way with 
young people, and her office at the 
entrance to L-Room is_ usually 
bulging with students (mostly 
boys!) who want to talk something 
over. 

She has been deeply impressed 
with the responsibility and maturi- 
ty shown by the volunteer commit- 
tees who handle almost all aspects 
of the Student Center activities. 
Sixty-eight students work on the 
snack bar alone, taking their turn 
at mixing milk shakes, making sun- 
daes, or taking in the tickets which 


are used instead of money to buy 
refreshments. Life would be sim- 
pler for Mrs. Bachman if she could 
work with a smaller crew of volun- 
teers, but she feels that as many 
students as possible should have the 
opportunity to benefit from the 
valuable learning experiences in- 
volved. 


SuperiNTENDENT Essex says that 
altho the goals of the Student Cen- 
ter may be expressed in terms of 
anti-juvenile delinquency, anti-se- 
cret society, and anti-social inade- 
quacy, he prefers to think of it 
positively in terms of mental 
health, democratic participation, 
and social graciousness. He is con- 
vinced that the benefits of the 
L-Room are not only immediate, 
but that they will be felt in Lake- 
wood for years to come, as students 
graduate and assume adult respon- 
sibilities in the community. 

The L-Room would never have 
been possible without the coopera- 
tion and backing of Lakewood citi- 
zens. The city, a Cleveland suburb 
of some 70,000, has a long tradition 
of respect for the schools. And the 
schools, in turn, have a tradition of 
respect for community life and of 
service to the public. + 


A view of a small portion of the L-Room at Lakewood Highschool. The wood mural by Viktor Schreckengost shows 
the position of Lakewood on the Great Lakes and includes carvings symbolic of Ohio’s industries and resources. 
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Clone Sue, Cone bl. 


to the NEA convention 
in Chicago, July 3-8. 


WAURINE WALKER 


fee STEVENSON and Harold Stas- 

sen will be featured as general- 
sessions speakers at the NEA con- 
vention, July 3-8, 1955. 

Chicago, site of the 93rd annual 
convention, like New York City 
in 1954, offers accommodations for 
a come one-come all convention. 
All members of the Association are 
invited. Major sessions will be held 
in the Chicago Stadium. 

Mr. Stevenson, candidate for the 
Presidency in 1952 and now prac- 
ticing law in Chicago, will speak 
at the evening session on July 6. 
Mr. Stassen, director, Foreign 
Operations Administration, and 
now a member of the President’s 
Cabinet working at the problem of 
international disarmament, will 
speak at the general session on Fri- 
day evening, July 8. 

, William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, will present his annual 
report at the first general session on 
Monday evening, July 4. Your 


Miss Walker, NEA president, is direc- 
tor of Teacher Relations and Certifica- 
tion of the Texas Education Agency, 
Austin. 


NEA president will speak at one of 
the evening general sessions. 


Two major innovations in the 
convention program have been an- 
nounced: 

One calls for dividing the Rep- 
resentative Assembly for one-half 
day into a series of small groups 


. for active discussion of NEA serv- 


ices. It is believed that this plan 
will help to interpret NEA services, 
will provide opportunity for evalu- 
ation by members in the field, and 
will produce many suggestions for 
the improvement of these services. 

A second innovation calls for 
devoting Thursday, July 7, to dis- 
cussions of major professional prob- 
lems. In the morning, sectional 
meetings will consider these areas: 
school finance, education and the 
future of America, instruction, sta- 
tus and security of the profession, 
professional standards, what the 
public expects of its schools, im- 
plications for education of scien- 
tific progress, clinic for local lead- 
ers, and centennial workshop. 
These sessions will feature prom- 


inent lay and professional leaders. 
In the afternoon, each of these 
major areas will be divided into 
several discussion groups dealing 
with specific phases of the topic. 


Tue host, Illinois Education 
Association, which celebrated its 
centennial in 1953-54, will stage its 
colorful centennial pageant, The 
Past Is Prologue, on Classroom 
Teacher Night, Tuesday, July 5. 
Other outstanding social affairs will 
include the FTA Notables Dinner 
on Sunday, the Classroom Teacher 
Banquet on Tuesday evening, the 
President’s Reception on Wednes- 
day evening, Friendship Night and 
the Celebrities Dinner on Thurs- 
day evening, as well as countless 
breakfasts, luncheons, teas, recep- 
tions, and dinners. 

Commercial exhibits will be 
housed in the Exhibit Hall of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, headquarters 
for the convention. Noncommercial 
exhibits by NEA units will be set 
up in the hotel’s Normandie 
Lounge, and all the state associa- 
tions will have headquarters rooms 
on the fourth and fifth floors of 
the Hilton, where they will hold 
openhouse on Thursday evening. 

Monday, July 4, is reserved for 
department meetings, and more 
than 20 of these NEA affiliated spe- 
cial-interest associations will spon- 
sor programs on that day. Tues- 
day afternoon will be devoted to 
open meetings of the 18 committees 
and commissions. 


Awnp over and above, behind and 
around, all this activity lies Chi- 
cago—heart of the Middle West! 
Come one, come all! 


A view of the Chicago skyline 
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N Sr. Louis, we have been tele- 
I casting over KETC, our commu- 
nity educational TV station, for 
almost a full school year. As oper- 
ators of a new and struggling 
station, we are better qualified to 
discuss the difficulties of the ven- 
ture than to count its blessings. 
But our experiences have taught 
us that the most stubborn diffi- 
culties can be overcome when at- 
tacked with a will by interested 
people in a community. 

We have now had a glimpse, at 
least, of what our station can mean 
to our community, and we are 
more determined than ever to 
give it a chance to realize its full 
potentialities. 

Perhaps a brief account of our 
experiences will be interesting and 
useful to those in other commu- 
nities who are wondering whether 
or not the great effort required 
to put an educational television 
station on the air is worthwhile. 


Ler us start at the beginning, 
in 1952, when the late Mayor Jo- 
seph M. Darst called a meeting of 
the area and announced that Chan- 
nel 9—a VHF channel that could 

Dr. Hickey is superintendent of in- 

struction, St. Louis public schools, and 

is serving as acting chairman of the 

St. Louis Educational Television Com- 

mission. 


Cd 
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be received on ordinary sets with- 
out converters—had been set aside 
for educational purposes in our 
community by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The right to use this channel for 
commercial purposes would be 
worth a great deal of money. The 
right to use it for educational 
purposes would cost a great deal 
of money—with no hope of recov- 
ering investments thru the sale of 
TV time. Mayor Darst asked the 
same big question that has been 
asked in communities all over the 
country: “Is the community will- 
ing to support an educational-tele- 
vision station, or will this channel 
go to commercial interests by de- 
fault?” 

As people do when they don’t 
know what else to do, we formed a 
committee to study the matter 
further. This committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Very Rev- 
erend Paul C. Reinert, S. J., pres- 
ident of St. Louis University, went 
to work — and soon formed a 
healthy respect for the problems 
and difficulties. 

There were several ways to go. 
The public schools could take on 
the job of building and operating 
the station. Or one of our two 
great universities could apply for 
the license. Or a nonprofit foun- 


dation could be established for the 
purpose. Or it could be a commu- 
nity project. 

The committee decided it would 
be best to try for a community 
station. In such a setup, each of 
the many educational and _ cul- 
tural institutions in the St. Louis 
area could be given the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the enrich- 
ment of the station’s program- 
ing, and all points of view would 
be represented. 


On recommendation of the com- 
mittee, the St. Louis Educational 
Television Commission was formed 
with 14 representative St. Louisans 
as members of the board of trustees. 
They were appointed on a non- 
partisan basis by the mayor and by 
the supervisor of St. Louis County 
from nominations submitted by the 
educational institutions in the area. 
The commission was charged with 
the responsibility of obtaining the 
license, obtaining financing, organ- 
izing a staff, and planning pro- 
grams. 

Community enthusiasm was high, 
and initial financial support was 
forthcoming. St. Louis University 
furnished a transmitter and the 
use of a tower. Washington Uni- 
versity supplied facilities for a 
studio and offices. Arthur B. Baer, 
president of a St. Louis depart- 
ment store, financed the building 
of a permanent studio on Wash- 
ington University’s campus. A con- 
tribution of $150,000 for equipment 
was made by the Ford Foundation 
Fund for Adult Education. 

Missouri law made it impossible 
for public schools to make direct 
financial contributions, but a way 
was worked out so they could sub- 
scribe to the in-school service of 
Channel 9 at the rate of about $1 
a year for each student. With this 
as a standard of school contribu- 
tions—and with the St. Louis pub- 
lic schools alone planning to pay 
in some $75,000 a year—the station 
could look forward to an income of 
about $150,000 a year, including 
revenue from Catholic and Lu- 
theran parochial schools, private 
schools, and other nearby public 
schools in Missouri and Illinois. 

Business and industry responded 
generously, a number of larger 
firms contributing on the basis of 
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$1 a year per employe. A door-to- 
door canvass made by about 7000 
PTA volunteers brought $100,000 
in a single evening from the general 
public. 


Wirn contributions amounting 
to about $1 million, in cash, 
pledges, land, facilities, and the 
like, we were financially ready to 
begin operations. But then a series 
of technical troubles and delays in 
delivery of equipment made it im- 
possible to get on the air as soon 
as expected. Meanwhile, however, 
professional and technical staffs 
were assembled, and programing 
plans were made. 

On September 20, 1954, KETC— 
Channel 9—went on the air. After 
the initial expenditures, only about 
$235,000 was left to operate the 
station for the next 10 months. 
Since about $300,000 would be re- 
quired annually to carry out pro- 
gram plans, the problem of win- 
ning continuing financial support 
was still to be faced. It was ob- 
viously essential to prove the worth 
of the station to the community, 
and this we have tried to do with 
our programs. 


Turee different kinds of tele- 
casts are being presented—in-school 
and after-school programs for chil- 
dren, and evening programs for 
adults. 

Those telecast during school 
hours are for classroom use, altho 
anybody can tune in. They are pro- 
duced by the station’s staff under 
the supervision of a school-opera- 
tions committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of the public, paro- 
chial, and private schools. 

Each program is offered several 
times during the week, so that all 
schools in the area have a chance to 
fit them into their schedules. Each 
is produced on kinescope so it can 
be offered semester after semester. 
As the station continues to produce 
new programs, it builds up its li- 
brary. Within a few years, it will be 
able to offer a substantial range of 
courses. 

During the current semester, 
seven in-school programs are being 
broadcast, a total of 18 hours a 
week. These include science and 
music programs for elementary 
grades, and literature, history, and 
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civics programs for highschool stu- 
dents. The present tendency is 
toward solid subjects at the heart 
of the curriculum, instead of moti- 
vational or peripheral courses. 


Ir 1N-scHoot television helps the 
teacher to teach the most difficult 
subjects and relieves her of some 
of her heavy burden, it could easily 
become a most important factor in 
solving the teacher-shortage prob- 
lem. 

For this reason, if for no other, 
we believe that it is essential to keep 
our station going until we can fully 
realize the in-school potentiality. 
Far from adding to the cost of edu- 
cation, television may well prove 
the means by which the quality of 
instruction can be greatly improved 
at a lower cost per student than by 
any other means in sight—and at 
the same time make teaching a 
more attractive profession. Those 
communities that let their educa- 
tional channels go by default may 
be making a financial blunder they 
will bitterly regret. 

Our station also contributes to 
the education of the youth of our 
community with an attractive after- 
school program, Mondays thru Fri- 
days, called The Finder. Aimed at 
boys and girls from about eight to 
13, The Finder tracks down stimu- 
lating people, places, ideas, and 
things for a wide and eager audi- 
ence. 

Right now, we are faced with 
finding another Finder, since the 
young man who played the role has 
been hired to do a similar program 
over CBS. This is a high compli- 
ment and a measure of attainment, 
since one of the basic purposes of 
educational television is to prove 
that valuable entertainment can be 
as commercially practical as trivial 
entertainment. 


Our evening programs bring the 
elements of a liberal education to 
a wide adult audience. The station 
offers college courses, fine music, 
drama, hobbies and art crafts, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and the discus- 
sion of local, national, and inter- 
national problems. 

Two of our college courses have 
had really amazing success. One is 
a course in American history given 
by a professor of history at St. Louis 


University—a course followed by 
many thousands of people. 

The other is a course for college 
credit called The Religions of Man, 
given by an associate professor of 
philosophy at Washington Univer- 
sity. More than 1000 persons sent 
in their tuition for this course, and 
additional untold thousands are 
taking it informally and without 
credit. This, so far as we know, is 
the largest response ever obtained 
anywhere for a televised course. 

Incidentally, both these courses 
are being offered to all educational 
television stations in the country 
thru the Educational Television 
and Radio Center, from which our 
station in turn receives the best 
programs being produced  else- 
where. 

One of our most popular and 
worthwhile evening programs is 
Soap Box, in which experts and 
ordinary citizens thresh out im- 
portant issues and present the full 
range of their differing opinions on 
each of them. 

Surveys indicate that our eve- 
ning audience ranges, from show to 
show and night to night, from 5000 
up to 65,000 persons. The varia- 
tions are due to network attractions 
opposite ours and to the popularity 
of our programs. It is evident that 
our evening audience is growing 
steadily. 

The professional competency of 
the station’s staff is also increasing 
steadily. Programing and _ produc- 
tion problems that seemed insol- 
uble only a few months ago are 
now being handled in stride. 


Ovr one great problem is financ- 
ing the venture on a continuing 
basis. Raising $300,000 a year from 
voluntary contributions is not easy, 
especially since there is no ready- 
made machinery with which to give 
every citizen an opportunity to con- 
tribute. 

Until we can prove the worth 
of the station to all of the people, 
and until we can find a way to 
reach them for their contributions, 
we-must depend upon the support 
and leadership of farsighted corpo- 
rations and individuals. Unless they 
continue to help us, KETC may 
not have enough time to realize 
its potentialities and win truly pop- 
ular support. , + 
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Map-Reading with the Mind’s Eye 


Help your pupils see how much 


they can read into a map. 


I THE far-away places so much in 
the news today were as real to 
our students as a neighboring state 
or nearby city, how much more 
meaningful the news would be! We 
can help make the places they read 
and hear about more real to them 
and, thus, give them a much better 
understanding of world events. If 
they can read a map so that they 
get a mental picture of a particular 
country or city, they have at their 
command an electronic eye that 
opens doors to this understanding. 
Everyone knows that dots and 
Miss Svec is president, National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers, and asso- 
ciate professor of geography, State 
University Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York. 
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spots are used to show where a par- 
ticular place is located. But, in 
their mind’s eye, students should 
see much more. A star should in- 
dicate not just a politically signifi- 
cant city, but a whole parade of 
associated ideas that march across 
that section of the map in which 
this symbol is placed. 

A mention of southeastern Asia, 
for instance, should bring to their 
minds a picture of islands and 
peninsulas, of rugged relief where 
volcanic ridges make up the back- 
bone of the land. 

You can point out that such geo- 
graphical conditions usually mean 
heavier rainfall on the coastal side 
of the slope, and that therefore the 


soil has washed down from the hills 
to enrich the lowlands along the 
coast. You can also help them to 
learn that because of the moun- 
tainous terrain, transportation into 
the interior poses problems. Thus 
they will understand why there is 
such a high density of population 
along the coastlines. 

In these areas intensive farming 
has depleted the soil. Thus, geo- 
graphical factors enter into the 
complex economic and social prob- 
lems that plague the peoples of 
southeastern Asia and into their in- 
ternational problems. 


A visuat knowledge of geogra- 
phy and the ability to read and in- 
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terpret maps are the essential ingre- 
dients needed to build the mental 
images that make unfamiliar places 
real. 

In this age of picture-taking and 
world travel, it is quite easy to pro- 
cure photographs from which to 
build up geographical concepts. 
Pictures are plentiful in travel bro- 
chures, in newspaper and magazine 
articles, and in advertisements. 
Many teachers have built up fine 
picture collections. Pupils often 
have snapshots and postcards which 
they are happy to bring to class. 
And those who have traveled or 
lived abroad with their parents can 
contribute interesting facts about 
other countries. 

One way to help pupils gain a 
visual understanding of maps and 
geographical markings is to encour- 
age them to make charts showing 
the various symbols used in map 
legends to indicate streams, lakes, 
highways, mountains, canals, and 
so on. Paired off with these symbols 
on the charts should be pictures 
showing various views of the type 
of areas the symbols represent. 

The chart showing delta-land 
symbols, for instance, would have 
pictures of levees, drainage ditches, 
swamps, and possibly buildings 
that are elevated to avoid flooding. 


Tue location of a place in refer- 
ence to its physical surroundings is 
known as its site. Tho a dot on a 
map may appear to be in the mid- 
dle of nowhere, every city or village 
thus indicated has a specific loca- 
tion—off by itself on a vast open 
prairie, hemmed in by trees in a 
densely forested country, high up 
on some plateau, or nestled at the 
foot of a massive mountain. 

Examining the site will also give 
an idea of the climate. Is the town 
located on the leeward side of a 
mountain, or on the rainy, wind- 
ward side? What is its distance 
from the equator? Its altitude? 

To read the site of a place so that 
it takes on meaning, a relief map is 
helpful. There are several devices 
for giving flat maps the effect of 
relief so that this important type of 
geographical information can be 
shown in newspapers, magazines, 
books, and on television. 

The kind frequently used in 
newspapers is known as the ha- 
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chure method. The lines show by 
their length, angle, and direction 
the details of the slope and rugged- 
ness of the terrain. In magazines, 
shading is a device commonly used. 
The map appears like a photo- 
graph of a relief model. It gives 
the impression of a third dimen- 
sion and is easy to understand. 
Both these types use black, white, 
and gray to distinguish the various 
levels of relief. 


ANorTHER type, the color-layer 
map, is often used in the classroom 
and in books dealing with geog- 
raphy. This is a difficult kind to 
understand and should be carefully 
interpreted to children. 

Places within one color area can 
have any elevation within the 
range for that color, and this can 
be quite misleading unless one has 
further geographical knowledge to 
help with the interpretation. 

For example, on a map using one 
color per 1000 feet of elevation the 
Florida and Maine coast lands are 
the same color. Yet one coast has 
sandbars, lagoons, and many 
beaches; whereas the other has 
cliffs and rockbound shores over 
500 feet in elevation in some places. 
In studying maps with such wide 
generalities as these, pictures are 
indeed needed to help visualize the 
contrasts that are not revealed by 
the symbols. 

A good way to give pupils the 
actual feel of different geographical 
levels is to have them make relief 
models of maps. This activity in- 
volves learning to use a scale for 
determining size, elevation, direc- 
tion, and distance, and it helps de- 
velop a sense of proportion. 

A common misconception that 
can be corrected by comparing al- 
titudes on relief maps is the idea 
that high elevation figures invari- 
ably indicate mountains and low 
elevation figures indicate plains. 
Our own Great Plains, which we 
think of as flat and low, are in real- 


Journal editors can testify with 
feeling about the importance of map 
reading. They have been properly up- 
braided by several Michigan teachers 
and 53 Marquette fifth- and sixth- 
graders because the staff failed to no- 
tice the artist had left out the upper 

of Michigan in preparing 
the March centerspread, “This Is My 
State.” A corrected version of the cen- 
terspread has been reprinted. 


ity higher than the Adirondack 
Mountains. These plains range 
from 1000 to 6000 feet above sea 
level, while the Adirondacks are 
for the most part less than 5000 
feet in elevation. Within these 
same elevation ranges are the Cum- 
berland Plateau and the Berkshire 
Hills, bringing all four types with- 
in this elevation range. 


Since news of world import is 
often illustrated by maps designed 
to show large portions of the globe, 
pupils and adults should learn to 
read the map projections which are 
commonly used for this purpose. A 
map projection is an attempt at 
making a flat map from a globe. 
But to give a true picture of the 
earth’s rounded surface on a flat 
map is a geometric impossibility. 
No single map is perfect in its rep- 
resentation of the land and water 
masses on the globe. 

Projecting curved surfaces onto a 
flat map affects the shape of the is- 
lands and continents; how much 
and what kind of distortion depend 
on the kind of projection used. Flat 
maps representing the globe some- 
times give the wrong impression of 
sizes and distances, too. 

To check the accuracy of a flat 
map showing the world or large 
portions of it, one should make 
some comparisons with other maps 
which show size and shape more 
accurately because they show less 
curved surface and so have less pro- 
jection. Or better still, compare 
sizes and shapes as they appear on 
the projected maps to those of the 
same land masses on a globe. 

Is Australia somewhat square and 
wellproportioned on the projected 
map, or is it narrow and elongated? 
How about Africa’s shape? Does it 
look as if a bulldozer had charged 
into the edge of the Sahara? How 
about comparative sizes? Is Green- 
land (827,300 square miles) shown 
to be larger than South America 
(6,800,000 square miles) ? 


Ir srupENTs are given a real un- 
derstanding of maps and globes—if 
they are taught not only how to 
read a map but also how to read 
into a map—many of their school 
subjects will be enriched as students 
develop the ability to visualize far- 
away places, people, and events. + 
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“Better than 


JOHN H. STARIE 


HR Jim! I see you’ve got 
H papers to check, but can 
you spare a few minutes? I 
want to talk to you about an in- 
vestment. 

Yes, I know first-year teachers 
never have any money to invest. 
But I’m not selling $1000 shares of 
stock or $10,000 insurance policies. 
I'm talking about investing only 
$15 a year. 

Did you ever figure out what 
you'd have at the end of 30 years 
if you put $15 a year into a savings 
bank? You’d probably average 
about 214% interest, which would 
yield only about $214 on your 
$450 investment. 

Suppose I could show you that 
$15 a year for 30 years could bring 
you a return of well over $120,000? 
Would you be interested? I thought 
so! 





Tue $15 a year I’m talking about 
represents investments in your pro- 
fessional organizations—$5 member- 
ships in our local and state teach- 
ers association and in the National 
Education Association. And I’m 
talking about profits in dollars and 
cents. 

Our school system, you know, has 
a salary schedule. Next year you 
will get an increment of $200, and 
that will be part of your salary for 
the next 29 years. That means 
$5800 at the end of the period. A 
similar increment will be added 
each year for 13 more years. That 
represents a total of over $60,000 
additional income while you are 
teaching. 

And remember, this salary sched- 
ule didn’t just happen. It came 


Mr. Starie is New England field repre- 
sentative for the NEA. A longer version 
of his article appeared originally in 
The Massachusetts Teacher. 
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local, state, and national associa- 
tions. 


because we have strong 


Wuen I started teaching here 10 
years ago, there was no salary 
schedule. Everyone went down to 
the city hall and bargained for 
what he could get. Then we got 
wise to ourselves, organized a local 
association, appointed a salary com- 
mittee, and began to work on a 
schedule. 

We didn’t know how to go about 
things, so we called in a field work- 
er from the state association. He 
helped us build our basic schedule 
and gave us some pointers on how 
to put it across with the school 
committee. Furthermore, we found 
we could get all kinds of informa- 
tion about salaries and schedules 
from our NEA Research Division. 

Then we went to the school com- 
mittee. They weren’t too receptive 
at first. After they had tossed the 
thing around for a while, one mem- 
ber quoted a magazine article that 
said school teachers were paid less 
than garbage collectors. And that 
seemed to shock the committee into 
action. In a few weeks, the schedule 
went thru. 

Incidentally, I found out later it 
wasn’t mere chance that there were 
articles in a lot of magazines at that 
time calling for higher teachers 
salaries. Most of the stories had 
developed out of a conference that 
NEA’s Press and Radio Division 
had held with magazine editors. 
We would have had a much harder 
time with our school committee if 
its members hadn’t read some of 
those articles. 


Bur to get back to our figuring. 
In 30 years, you'll retire, probably 
with a pension of $3000 a year or 














more. If you survive 20 years be- 
yond that (and you look rugged 
to me!) , you'll have gained another 
$60,000. That’s because our associa- 
tions have worked for years to build 
a good retirement system. 

On top of all that, when you re- 
tire, you’re going to save $240 a 
year on federal income tax, because 
in 1954 the NEA was able to per- 
suade Congress to allow retired 
people a greater exemption. Save 
that sum for 20 years, and you have 
another $4800. 

Believe it or not, if you add up 
all these returns from your $15-a- 
year investment over 30 years, you'll 
find they do actually total $127,800. 


Ir THAT sum doesn’t convince you 
of the wonderful dividends this in- 
vestment will pay you, I might men- 
tion that the NEA is actively work- 
ing for a salary standard of at least 
$9000 a year for qualified and ex- 
perienced teachers. 

I could also mention the legal 
services of your state association 
and the financial backing of NEA’s 
DuShane Fund available to protect 
you in the event of injustice. 

And there are still other returns 
that can be translated into cash 
dividends. For instance, you receive 
two good magazines every month, 
your state journal and the NEA 
Journat, full of important profes- 
sional reading. There are also 1400 
other low-cost NEA publications. 

The NEA offers you a travel serv- 
ice with much lower rates than you 
get elsewhere. And you can stay in 
our own hotel in Washington at a 
10% discount on room charges. 

All in all, you get a pretty sizable 
return from that $15 a year, don’t 
you think? I just wish I could find 
a few stocks and bonds that pay 
that well. + 
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Christopher Latham Sholes invented the first practical typewriter and ob- 
tained a patent in 1868. He later sold his invention for a mere $12,000. In 
the above photo his daughter is shown at the heavy and clumsy machine. 


HE rapid pace of office mechani- 
7 zation in recent years has 
brought a great challenge to the 
business-education field. 

Both teachers and pupils must 
master innumerable names and ex- 
pressions in order to make them 
meaningful. Even a partial list of 
processes and machines would in- 
clude: liquid or spirit duplicator, 
copying machine, diazo, photocopy, 
disc and belt voicescribers, tape re- 
corders that record and erase elec- 
tronically, electronic computers, 
shorthand machines, electronic 
process for cutting business forms 
and pictures on stencil sheets, 
opaque projectors, collator, postage 
meter, mail opener, key punch, 
microfilm, and the never-ending list 





Mrs. North is head of the business-edu- 
cation department of Western High- 
school, Baltimore. 
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of complicated equipment put out 
by business-machine companies. 
Fortunately, the more frequently 
used (manual and electric) ma- 
chines, such as the various makes 
and kinds of typewriters, calcula- 
tors, duplicators, voicescribers, office 
appliances, mimeograph, mimeo- 
scope, and addressograph, are part 
of the everyday vocabulary of stu- 
dents in many schools. 


Tue highschool business teacher 
carries a heavy load. He must teach 
two to five different subjects, which 
probably involve five daily prepara- 
tions. And he is requested to add to 
this already exacting program nu- 
merous and varied school activities. 

In addition, the business teacher 
must follow the rapid growth and 
advancement in business. He must 
keep up with the professional mag- 


to keep 
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azines and with the new office appli- 
ances, equipment, machines, and 
procedures; the enterprising teacher 
also requests materials from the 
producing companies as well as 
demonstrations of the equipment. 

Companies generously render all 
kinds of service to aid the classroom 
teacher, since to do so is advan- 
tageous to manufacturer and in- 
structor alike. Oftentimes, machine 
companies that operate their own 
schools offer free instruction to 
teachers, 

Teachers attend professional 
meetings at conventions, where they 
receive immeasurable help thru dis- 
cussion, questioning, and exchange 
of ideas. The exhibits of business 
literature, textbooks, machines, and 
equipment at conventions are al- 
most fabulous. 

These conventions, however, can 
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FRANCES DOUB NORTH 


Technical Developments 


offer only a sampling of new ideas 
and inventions, so the business 
teacher must study and investigate 
further to gain adequate knowledge 
to pass on to his classes. 

This means that the teacher must 
hie himself after school hours to 
offices and showrooms for explana- 
tions and demonstrations. Each 
type of business requires so many 
added knowledges that the business 
teacher is constantly on the run to 
learn this new process or procedure, 
to operate that new machine. 


In appiTion to the selfeducation 
approaches already mentioned, 
business-education teachers have 
found many ways of providing in- 
formation for their students. 

Insurance companies will show 
films and clarify insurance on the 
level of the graduate. Banks will 


bring their services to the schools 
and are pleased also to have groups 
tour their institutions so that the 
student might have a better insight 
into the financial world. 

Office managers will gladly ex- 
plain to a group of teachers or stu- 
dents how offices are run and what 
is expected of office workers. Groups 
are also welcome to tour indus- 
trial plants. Many offices will give 
schools a sampling of their office 
forms, with permission to duplicate 
them for school use; some admit 
school representatives to tape re- 
cord (for use in the schools) the 
actual dictation given in offices. 

Personnel managers will review 
the desirable qualifications needed 
by office workers and tell how and 
why selections or rejections are 
made. Executives from industry will 
outline their organizations, some- 


A modern office uses many types of business machines. 


te 
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times thru pictures, charts, and 
flannelboard demonstrations. 

Inpustry and schools are inte- 
grating ideas to an increasing de- 
gree. The Wnited Business Educa- 
tion Association of the NEA and 
the National Office Management 
Association have made a fine con- 
tribution in establishing the U BEA- 
NOMA Joint Committee on Tests. 
This committee sponsors the Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests, 
which carry a certificate of profi- 
ciency. 

Numerous researches have aided 
teachers in formulating required 
standards for graduation prior to 
office employment. Many individ- 
ual schools, as well as ‘school units, 
demand definite minimum stand- 
ards for graduation. These include 
speed in taking dictation, speed and 
accuracy in transcribing dictation, 
speed and excellence in production 
work in typing office forms, and in 
typical jobs on the various calcula- 
tors, voicescription machines, and 
duplicating machines. 


Business educators are well aware 
that the greatest shortcomings of 
graduates who enter business lie in 
the area of personal qualities. Prop- 
er attitude and desirable traits are 
stressed and practiced in the class- 
room and thruout the school; but 
it will have to be admitted that, 
according to reports from former 
graduates, ofhces are much less me- 
ticulous than are schools in de- 
manding correct grooming, in re- 
quiring considerate and _ polite 
conduct, in limiting privileges, in 
maintaining standards. 

Therefore, teachers feel that 
there should be still closer coor- 
dination and understanding be- 
tween the educating institution 
and the employing office in the 
hope that the education received 
in school may be more closely fol- 
lowed up by the office. + 
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Children need school facilities that provide 


Freedom for Development 
of Individuality 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, assisted by a committee of 
psychologists, architects, and builders 









HE individual is the keystone of democratic phi- 
gf greece Respect for individual rights and differ- 
ences, freedom for individual choice and direction, 
consideration for individual problems and _ idiosyn- 
crasies are tenets of the democratic way of life. 

To educate masses of children with due considera- 
tion for the requirements of each one and to develop 
each child’s creative potential is the task of teachers. 
But teachers cannot accomplish this task with teaching 
methods and textbooks alone. Essential aids to teach- 
ers in their work of helping to develop efficient citizens 
for a democracy are the school building design and 
facilities. 






























The psychologist says: Each child needs to develop 

a feeling of selfsufficiency, adequacy, and independ- 
ence. Opportunities for choice develop selfsufficiency. 
Each child should have many opportunities to de- 
velop an image of himself as a person who is growing, 
who is responsible and helpful, who is able to do 
1. The responsibility of caring for a part of the _ things deemed important by his peers and by society. 
room or materials helps to give the child a feel- A child also needs to have something to care for— 
pee eens oe Oe Te swans,  SOmething for which he is responsible. Because a 
ees ie pate sense of ownership develops responsibility toward 


2. Varied Ferree gangs f jaueae be Sar property, each child should have his own storage 
‘oup work are carried on in eren arts 0 . ° 
the Ben and outdoor classrooms at Robinson space for things that belong to him. 


‘School, Manhattan Beach, California. 





The architect says: Mirrors can be placed strategi- 
cally in the foyer of the building or in the classrooms 





This is the last in a series of four Journal articles on school 
building. The series was planned with the cooperation of these 
NEA departments: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, and the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

Coordinator of the series was Helen Heffernan, chief of the 
Bureau of Elementary Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, California. She was assisted in the preparation of the arti- 
cles by a committee of 11 psychologists, architects, and builders. 
Committee members were named in the March issue. 

The series of four articles is now being reprinted by The 
Journal. 15¢. Quantity discounts. Order from NEA. 
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so children can form realistic images of themselves. 
Furthermore, much of the school equipment can be of 
such a nature that the children can have the respon- 
sibility of caring for it: book shelves and library table, 
storage spaces, science materials, terrarium, aquarium, 
classroom garden space, display space, easels and paint- 
ing materials, playground materials, and the like. [See 
illustration 1.] 

So that each child will have a place to work inde- 
pendently and can care for his belongings, a pupil sta- 
tion with related storage space is desirable. 


The psychologist says: Children must learn to work 
and play with others in both large and small groups. 
Each child must have experience in being a leader, 
a follower, and an observer of groups if he is to be- 
come adequate in each of these roles. Selfconscious- 
ness and antagonism of boys for girls are character- 
istics of pre-adolescents, for which wise grouping will 
allow. 


The architect says: Classroom alcoves, attached work- 
rooms, and adjoining outdoor classrooms all help to 
solve problems involved in the social development of 
children. [See illustrations 2 and 3.] 


The psychologist says: Distracting noise reduces the 
possibility of effective learning and is a hindrance to 
pleasant school living. 


The architect says: The discriminating use of acous- 
tically treated material can reduce noise in classrooms, 
halls, and lunchrooms. The previously mentioned al- 
coves and small attached workrooms also permit small 
groups to work together in committee-type activities 
without disturbing the work of others. 


The psychologist says: Equipment or materials that 
are easily injured are unnecessarily inhibiting. The 
natural hostility of some children and the excess 
energy of others may be allowed to dissipate naturally 
if school materials and equipment are rugged and 
there is adequate play space. Continual anxiety about 
care of equipment creates an atmosphere in which 
teachers are likely to reprimand unduly. 


The architect says: Asphalt or vinyl floor tile is 
cheaper altho not so beautiful as hardwood floors. 
However, tile is stain resistant and easily cleaned. Also 
desirable are tables with Formica tops or maple tops 
that can be sanded off occasionally. 

Furniture should be made as durable as possible 
consistent with the need to have it light in weight and 
thus easily movable. In buildings and equipment one 
should strive for a balance of the functional, the 
practical, the durable, and the beautiful. 


The psychologist says: The feeling of anonymity 
that comes from being just one of a large number of 
children is detrimental to personality. Furthermore, 
to many children, crowding is disturbing. Adequate 
space to move, to work, to play, to lunch, is important 
to personality development. 
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The architect says: A sniall office for the teacher 
next to the classroom will permit more intimate talks 
between the teacher and the individual pupil. 

Arrangement of furniture can facilitate face-to-face 
contacts. Round tables for small groups in library, 
classroom, or lunchroom will increase personal con- 
tacts and decrease the crowded feeling. Of course, 
there is no substitute for a good building designed 
with pupils’ space requirements clearly in mind. 


The psychologist says: Children need beauty in 
their lives. But if the beauty is too fragile or too re- 
mote from the children’s experience, it may have a 
negative effect. 


The architect says: Landscaping should allow chil- 
dren to be near flowers, to plant, to play and dance 
on the lawn. Art objects that must not be touched and 
elaborate designs should be avoided in the decor. 
Decorations such as Swedish play sculpture are in- 
teresting and childlike and are attractive additions to 
the outdoor environment. [See illustration 4.] 


The psychologist says: Informal, attractive, and 
homelike arrangements of room and materials are 
essential to the wellbeing of children, too. In leaving 
the home setting and living a half day or more in a 
large, impersonal building, young children must make 
a tremendous adjustment. To this experience is re- 
lated much anxiety and psychosomatic illness. 


The architect says: Classrooms can be made to look 
more like rooms in a home. And the beauty of color 


3. Another view in the Robinson School showing varied activi- 
ties in a typical classroom. Note the art alcove in the foreground. 


and design need not be confined to the outofdoors. 
A lavatory adjacent to the classroom, some upholstered 
furniture, small luncheon tables, gaily colored drapes 
—all help to create a homelike atmosphere. 


The psychologist says: Pupils’ occasional emotional 
upsets require a place for their semi-isolation and 
for individual teacher guidance. There are times dur- 
ing the day when children need and want the privacy 
of their own thoughts, to withdraw temporarily from 
social contact and the interaction of a group-learning 
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4. Copper fish swim thru the fountain at the University Elemen- 
tary School, University of California at Los Angeles. 


ROBERT E. ALEXANDER, ARCHITECT. PHOTO BY JULIUS SHULMAN 


situation. Altho some children may not want it, they 
may need it. An extremely active, restless child keeps 
the entire class tense. 


The architect says: A place where a child can rest 
away from the stimulation of the group may be pro- 
vided in the health unit. A small office for the teacher 
adjacent to the classroom, suggested previously, would 
serve this as well as other needs. 


The psychologist says: Adults must have a place for 
adult activity away from children. The professional 
staff must have a place for professional stimulation. 
Adults who are with children all day become tired, 
nervous, and irritable. During the day teachers need 
moments of relaxation in a place that seems psycho- 
logically remote from classroom activities. 


The architect says: A general teachers’ lounge for 
both men and women teachers can be arranged. With 
walls and ceiling acoustically treated, the room should 
be furnished in restful colors and should be located 
at the end of the building away from traffic. Entrances 
to lavatory facilities for the men and for the women 
should lead from the hallway, not the lounge. 

A general conference and reading room with adjoin- 
ing workroom is also beneficial to the professional 
staff. The workroom might well contain a large table 
for use in laying out displays and exhibits. 


The psychologist says: Children in the elementary 
school cannot be taught effectively without the co- 
operation of their parents. For the sake of the chil- 
dren, parents and teachers must have similar educa- 
tional goals. 


The architect says: A conference room for use by 
parent committees is a good idea. In this room library 
and display space can be provided. Also desirable are 
facilities for projecting films and other visual ma- 
terials and for playing recordings for parent-educa- 
tion groups. 
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5. A multipurpose room in the Center School, Manhattan 


Beach, California, is the scene of frequent community parties. 


One-way-vision glass in the testing room would make 
it possible for parents to observe a child’s behavior 
during a speech, audiometric, vision, or psychological 
test. And, of course, the individual teachers’ rooms 
can be used for parent-teacher conferences. 


The psychologist says: Parents should be able to 
participate in a variety of neighborhood and commu- 
nity activities in the neighborhood school. 


The architect says: The school provides an admi- 
rable center for family recreation, study groups, social 
gatherings. [See illustration 5.] A good informal mulkti- 
purpose room is equipped with movable furniture 
and facilities for using audio-visual equipment. Imme- 
diately accessible is a kitchen in which refreshments 
can be prepared. 


Wattace HArRISON, a noted architect, is quoted by 
Herbert Warren Wind in a New Yorker profile [The 
New Yorker, November 20, 1954, page 72] as having 
said: 

“. .. The only sound approach to architecture is to 
think in terms of the people who will be using the 
building—that the function of architecture is to take 
care of humanbeings in a pleasant way. Say it’s a school 
you're doing. The question you’ve got to ask yourself 
is: ‘How do I utilize the best principles of design and 
the advances of our modern technology so that we 
get something here in which the teachers and the 
pupils—and the little guys who make up the commu- 
nity—can come together in the most agreeable atmos- 
phere we can create for them?’ ” 

Even as good an architect as Wallace Harrison needs 
all the help that psychologists, school administrators, 
curriculum planners, teachers, and children can give. 
New frontiers in effective school-plant planning and 
construction will emerge as the clients put at the 
disposal of the designers all they know about how 
children grow and develop, how they learn, and what 
learning experiences they need to make their unique 
contribution to the moving stream of civilization. + 
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) Salaries in Urban School Systems, 1954-99 


Y THE end of the first 30 years of 
B the present century the salaries 
of public-school teachers had 
reached their highest levels, both 
in amount and in purchasing pow- 
er. Then the bottom fell out. Sal- 
aries declined; unemployment in- 
creased. The lowest point was 
reached in the school year 1934-35 
—after that, a slow upward climb. 
Not until 1942-43 did the median 
salaries of classroom teachers in all 
urban groups reach or exceed the 
medians of 1930-31. 


Seventeenth Biennial Survey 


In 1954-55 the NEA Research Di- 
vision completed its seventeenth 
survey of salaries in urban school 
systems. The present article gives 
only the highspots of a study which 
covers 614,728 school employes and 
more than 64% of the urban sys- 
tems. The complete summary re- 
port will be found in the April 1955 
Research Bulletin, entitled ‘‘Sala- 
ries and Salary Schedules of Urban 
School Employees, 1954-55” (50¢). 
Details are issued as Special Salary 
Tabulations later in the year. 


General Trends 


Table 1 shows some of the gen- 
eral trends which have appeared 
in the past 25 years. 

There has been a marked reduc- 
tion in the difference in salaries 
paid in the various population 
groups. For example, the median 
salary of all classroom teachers in 
1930-31 in Group I was 90.7% 
higher than that paid in Group VI. 
In 1954-55 the comparable figure 
was 46.6%. 

A second major trend has been a 
closing of the gap between the me- 
dian salaries of classroom teachers 
and school administrators. In 
Group I the median salary of all 
classroom teachers advanced 
112.2% between 1930-31 and 1954- 
55; in this same period the median 
of no type of school administrator 
advanced more than 92.4%. 
Changes in the index relationships 
(Table 2) also show this closing 
up of differences. 
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A third trend has been the rela- 
tive reduction, since 1930-31, of the 
gaps among various types of class- 
room teachers. In Group I, for ex- 
ample, the median salary of high- 
school teachers increased 91.6% and 


that of elementary-school teachers 
112.3%, in the years between 1930- 
31 and 1954-55. Similar reductions 
in differences have taken place in 
the other urban groups. 

A major influence in causing this 


TABLE 1.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Median salaries paid 


Type of position 
and city sizes 


1930-31 1950-51 


1 2 3 


Group | (Over 500,000) 
All classroom teachers! 
Elementary school 
Classroom teachers* 
Supervising principals.... . 
Highschool 
Classroom teachers 3,061 
Principals 5,674 
Superintendents... . 5,100 
Group Il (100,000-499,999) 
All classroom teachers! 
Elementary school 


Classroom teachers® 
Supervising principals 


Highschool 


Classroom teachers 
a Sa Te ae 


Superintendents... . 


Group Ill (30,000-99,999) 
All classroom teachers" 
Elementary school 


Classroom teachers® 
Supervising principals... . . 


Highschool 


Classroom teachers 
Principals" 


Superintendents 


Group IV (10,000-29,999) 
All classroom teachers” 
Elementary school 
Classroom teachers® 
Supervising principals 
Highschool 


Classroom teachers 
eS PORES RST Pe: 


Superintendents 


Group V (5,000-9,999) 
All classroom teachers” 
Elementary school 


Classroom teachers® 
Supervising principals 


Highschool 


Classroom teachers 
Principals" 


Superintendents 
Group VI (2,500-4,999) 


All classroom teachers” 
Elementary school 


Classroom teachers* 
Supervising principals 


Highschool 


Classroom teachers 
Principals" 


Superintendents 


$ 2,492 $ 4,456 


2,407 
4,135 


4,172 
6,283 


4,947 
8,107 
18,333 


$ 3,595 


1,843 
3,076 


3,385 
5,001 


2,412 
4,547 


9,071 


3,995 
6,291 


11,909 


1,760 $ 3,407 


1,609 
2,646 


3,216 
4,629 


2,111 
4,281 


6,758 


3,782 
5,967 


9,177 


1,552 3,150 


2,998 
4,365 


1,428 
2,349 


3,490 
5,123 
7,375 


1,876 
3,613 


5,149 


1,434 2,985 


1,303 
2,239 


1,692 
2,825 
4,188 


3,220 
4,548 


6,345 


1,307 2,831 


1,162 
2,175 


2,683 
4,053 


3,067 
4,177 


5,526 


1,547 
2,403 


3,565 


1954-55 


$ 5,287 


$ 4,213 


$ 4,242 


$ 4,686 


$ 4,034 


Purchasing power of 
1954-55 salary" 


Percent of increase 


1930-31 1950-51 
1954-55 1954-55 


in 1947- in 1935- 
49 dollars 39 dollars 


4 5 6 7 8 


112.2% $ 4,626 $ 2,767 


5,110 
7,956 


112.3 
92.4 


4,471 
6,961 


2,674 
4,163 


5,864 
9,692 
20,750 


91.6 3,069 
5,072 


10,858 


$ 3,686 $ 2,205 


4,055 
6,321 


3,548 
5,530 


2,122 
3,308 


4,068 
6,451 
12,248 


2,433 
3,858 


7,326 


4,650 
7,373 


14,000 


3,711 


4,041 
5,897 


3,535 
5,159 


4,100 
6,347 


9,974 


7,255 
11,400 


3,529 


3,857 
5,479 


3,374 
4,194 


4,385 
6,328 


9,033 


3,836 
5,536 


7,903 


3,745 3,276 


3,142 
4,528 


4,021 
5,544 


7,557 


3,518 
4,850 


80.4 


3,613 176.5% 


3,465 


198. 
4,773 119 


3 
19.4 


3,848 
5,091 


6,623 


148.7 
111.9 


85.9 


2 Assuming a CPI for the school year 1954-55 of 114.3 in 1947-1949 dollars and 191.1 in 1935-39 dollars. 
b Includes regular kindergarten, elementary-school, junior highschool, and highschool classroom teachers. 
¢ In Groups IV, V, and VI ‘‘elementary-school teachers” includes kindergarten teachers. 


4 In Groups IV, V, and VI “highschool principals” 


includes both teaching and supervising principals. 








trend has been the widespread 
use of the single salary schedule. 

To a considerable extent, the 
trends in the medians of classroom 
teachers salaries have also appeared 
in the median salaries of principals. 
The percent of increase in the me- 
dians has generally been larger in 
the small places than in the big 
ones, thus reducing intercommunity 
differences. Also, to some extent 
the median salaries of elementary- 
school principals have caught up 
with those of highschool principals. 

The median salaries of superin- 
tendents have moved ahead at a 
relatively slower rate, on the aver- 
age, than those of classroom teach- 
ers and principals, and the trends 
are less sure for the past 25 years. 
There are relatively few superin- 
tendents of schools and the amount 
of turnover among them has been 
relatively larger than in other po- 
sitions. 


Relative Value of Salaries 


Salaries have value in terms of 
what they will buy (purchasing 
power) and in the extent to which 
the things they can buy will meet 
the needs of individuals. Needs are 
determined by the level or standard 
of living that the individual main- 
tains because of the expectations of 
his occupation and community. 

Purchasing power — Purchasing 
power is usually expressed in terms 
of an index that shows the change 
in prices from one specific date to 
another. The most frequently used 
index is the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) of the federal Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. Today this index is 
based on the years from 1947-1949 
as 100; in January 1955 it was 114.3. 
Before 1953 the index was based on 
1935-1939 as 100; on this basis the 
CPI for January 1955 was 191.1. 
Table I uses the index based on 
1947-1949 (see column 7). 


The purchasing power of a cur- 
rent salary can be determined as 
follows: Salary, divided by the in- 
dex, times 100, equals purchasing 
power (in dollars for the period on 
which the index is based). Apply- 
ing this formula to the 1954-55 me- 
dian for Group III classroom teach- 
ers, $4242, gives a purchasing power 
in 1935-1939 dollars of $2220; in 
1947-1949 dollars, $3711. 

In recent years, one factor that 
has reduced the take-home pay of 
teachers has been the federal in- 
come tax, which was not applied to 
public-school teachers before 1939. 
At 1954 tax rates, a single teacher 
with one dependent and a salary of 
$4242 would pay $533. The re- 
mainder of his salary would be 
worth $3245 in 1947-49 dollars; but 
only $1941 in 1935-1939 dollars. 

Other factors reduce the apparent 
gains that teachers salaries have 
made in the past 15 years. For ex- 
ample, from 1939 to 1953 (the lat- 
est year available for comparison) 
the average income of all employed 
persons rose 184% while the earn- 
ings of all public-school teachers in- 
creased 155%. In some city groups 
the median salary of teachers in- 
creased less than 155%. Thus, teach- 
ers have lost in relative position. 

Level of living—To some extent 
the incomes of occupational groups 
indicate the relative levels of living. 
Comparisons show that teachers, as 
a group, are on the same level of 
living as the average wage or salary 
worker in the United States, but far 
below the average incomes of other 
major professions. 


Relationships Among Median 
Salaries 


Considerable interest exists in 
the profession with regard to the 
relationships among salaries when 
expressed as indexes. Table 2 uses 
the median salary of the elemen- 





TABLE 2.—iINDEX RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIAN SALARIES IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
(Median Salary of Elementary-School Teachers In Each City Size Given Value of 100] 





Group |! 
COver 500,000] 


Types of position and city sizes 


Group ll Group Ill 
£100,000-500,000] €30,000-100,000] 


1930-31 1954-55 1930-31 1954-55 1930-31 1954-55 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Elementary-school classroom teachers... 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Highschool classroom teachers... ...... 127 115 129 115 131 116 
Elementary-school supervising principals. 172 156 165 156 164 146 
Highschool principals................. 236 190 244 182 266 180 
IIR 55 isi ge Ai +3 0,00 cases 627 406 486 345 420 283 
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tary-school classroom teacher as 100 
and expresses the other medians in 
relation to that base. Thus, in 
Group I in 1954-55, the median 
salary of supervising elementary- 
school principals is 56% higher 
than the median of elementary- 
school classroom teachers. The dif- 
ferences declined after 1930-31. 


Trends in Salary Schedules 


More than 96% of the urban 
school systems reported having defi- 
nite salary schedules; 98% of these 
are the single-schedule type. 

Minimums and maximums— 
When the minimum and maximum 
salaries of various-size districts are 
tabulated, the medians tend to rise 
as the size of district increases. For 
classroom teachers with four years 
of preparation, the median mini- 
mum salary of Group I in 1954-55 
is $3400; in Group II, the median 
of the minimum salaries is $3194. 
For the master’s degree the median 
of the minimums is $3553 in Group 
I and $3375 in Group II. 

The median of the maximum 
salaries in Group I is $5540 for 
classroom teachers with the bache- 
lor’s degree, $5800 for the master’s 
degree, and $6214 for the highest 
level recognized. The correspond- 
ing figures for Group II are $5035, 
$5344, and $5917. 

Increments—The median num- 
ber of annual increments is 12 in 
Group I and 13 in Group II for 
classroom teachers with the bache- 
lor’s degree. One city has 25 incre- 
ments. In about 40% of Group I 
and Group II systems the incre- 
ments are of uniform size; in 44% 
of Group I and in about 17% of 
Group II the increments are uni- 
form except the first and last. 


Dividends from Surveys 


The salary surveys of the NEA 
Research Division, beginning in 
1922-23, have been widely used by 
the profession and board members 
to improve the economic status of 
teachers. No other profession has 
a comparable achievement. These 
surveys have been possible because 
of the dues paid by members and 
the hours of work given by superin- 
tendents and their staffs who sup- 
plied the necessary facts. These 
efforts have paid dividends. 

—NEA Research Division 
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nN 1954, the teaching profession 
I began the construction of a new 
NEA Center in Washington. It is 
not the largest building in America 
and certainly not the most costly, 
but a most important structure to 
the future of America and the 
world. 

The activities within this build- 
ing will be related to the education 
of our youth and the improvement 
of the teaching profession. It is not 
designed as a workshop to fashion 
a new social order, but rather to 
improve and enrich American life. 
Here the NEA will continue to as- 
sist in shaping the policies of Amer- 
ican education for the training of 
youth, America’s greatest natural 
resource. 


Teacuers are supporting this en- 
terprise well. Their investment of 
$2,500,000 thus far—half the total 
amount needed—represents their 
belief in education. 

The foundation for the first unit 
of the NEA Center was laid on 
rock in 1954. Hundreds of skilled 
craftsmen have worked with steel 
from Pennsylvania, rubber tile 
from New Jersey, glazed brick from 
Ohio, glass from Mississippi, mar- 
ble from Georgia, granite from 
Minnesota, and scores of other ma- 
terials from all parts of the country 
to complete the handsome first 
unit of the NEA Center. It was 
pictured on the April NEA Jour- 
NAL cover. 

On March 14, 1955, the NEA be- 


Dr.” Berns is assistant secretary for 
field operations, NEA. 
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gan moving into completed por- 
tions of the new unit. For some 
time space will be cramped even 
here, because it was necessary to 
completely vacate the old seven- 
story office building—which is be- 
ing renovated to modernize it and 
make it architecturally harmonious 
with the new structure. 

When this second unit has been 
completed, the largest and most 
costly portion of the construction 
will still lie ahead of us. Funds 
must be available if we are to com- 
plete the final project—the con- 
struction of unit three—in our cen- 
tennial year of 1957. 

With 25,000 or more contribu- 
tions received, including life mem- 
berships and cash, tremendous 
progress has been made. But, for 





what remains to be done, we need 
the assistance of a half million 
NEA members. A half-built edifice 
must not stand as a mockery to our 
unfulfilled aspirations. 


WasuIncTON is a city filled with 
symbols. The Capitol is more than 
a building. It represents the legis- 
lative branch of our government. 
The Supreme Court building like- 
wise is a symbol—of the judicial 
branch of our government. The 
White House symbolizes the execu- 
tive branch of our government. 

If the NEA Center can stand 
completed as an educational work 
center, it will also become a sym- 
bol—that of the united education 
profession, representing the great 
hopes and ideals of us all. + 
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uis story is told of the coming 
piper the first train to Missouri 
about a century ago: 

One old-time settler up in the 
hills hadn't. believed all he had 
heard; he came to see for himself. 
When he arrived, the train was al- 
ready at the make-shift platform. 
The old-timer stood there with the 
others and looked and_ looked. 
Then he pushed back his hat, 
scratched his head, and said, “By 
golly, they'll never get it started.” 

Before long the engineer. blew 
the whistle and pulled back the 
throttle. Belching smoke and hiss- 
ing steam, the train slowly began to 
move. The old-timer, still watching 
intently, again scratched his head 


and said, “By golly, they'll never 
get it stopped!” 

The Missouri pioneer may have 
been wrong about trains, but he 
was right about something else. He 
was simply giving voice to Newton’s 
law of motion: A body at rest tends 
to stay at rest; a body in motion 
tends to stay in motion. 

Teacher associations, too, tend to 
observe this law. They tend to con- 
tinue to do what they have been 
doing: Inert groups tend to remain 
so; active locals tend to continue 
to act. 

If your local association is rolling 
smoothly, Newton’s law is working 
on your side. However, if it is not 
getting far, now is the time to look 

Mr. Wolpert is field representative, 

California Teachers Association, Los 

Angeles. 


over its program, evaluate its effec- 
tiveness, and make definite plans 
for improvement. 


Tue president takes the lead 
in the planning process—but he 
doesn’t do it alone. Other officers, 
council representatives, and com- 
mittee chairmen play prominent 
roles in this activity. And all associ- 
ation members should be encour- 
aged to participate in it. Many ways 
to obtain full participation in the 
planning process are mentioned in 
Local Association Activities Leaflet 
#10, available free upon request 
from the NEA consultant for local 
associations. 

Good planning goes on all the 
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time, but it is particularly impor- 
tant in the spring and fall. 

General planning (which should 
begin early in the spring) includes 
adopting specific objectives for the 
year, designing a general program 
of action to achieve the objectives, 
and organizing to carry out the pro- 
gram of action. 

Specific planning breaks down 
the general objectives into specific 
jobs. It is best started in the spring 
and, altho subject to constant revi- 
sion, should be quite definite early 
in the fall. Specific planning first 
involves determining specific meth- 
ods for achieving the chosen objec- 
tives and then deciding when things 
should be done and by whom. 

The entire membership of the as- 
sociation should participate in the 
general phase. Detailed planning 


ul 


can perhaps best be done by com- 
mittees as they are organized. 


Whuat should local associations 
plan for? First of all, the goals of 
the NEA, as outlined in its charter, 
provide a framework. With these 
serving as the common denomina- 
tor for all association plans and ac 
tivities, analyze the needs and prob- 
lems of the district, the association, 
and its members. Hold a discussion 
meeting or send around a question- 
naire eliciting suggestions. Analyze 
your current program for needed 
improvements. 

Check your constitution to see 
how well the association is fulfilling 
its purposes. 


The legitimate areas of activity 
for local associations should be con- 
sidered. Tho this is not an exhaus- 
tive list, common agreement as- 
cribes to local associations the fol- 
lowing functions: 

1. To furnish the means for de- 
veloping collective opinion and 
program on professional matters 

2. To maintain contacts with the 
profession and its organizations 

3. To promote teacher welfare 

4. Yo provide opportunities for 
professional growth 

5. To improve the status and 
service of the profession 

6. To promote public education 

7. To represent teachers in the 
community 


LOCAL 
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8. To provide opportunities for 
fun and pleasure. 

In your planning, consider state 
association activities that will need 
support at the local level. And keep 
in mind the 22 goals of the NEA 
Centennial Action Program. 

Objectives should not only be 
worth working for, they should be 
possible of attainment. It is better 
to concentrate on five or six im- 
portant goals than to dissipate en- 
ergy on many. 

Leadership is needed to focus the 
group spirit on accomplishing the 
selected goals. It will be easiest to 
arouse enthusiasm if all members 
have helped in selecting the goals. 


THe next step is to outline what 
general program is needed to 
achieve the objectives. Indicate 
only the framework; leave the de- 
tails for later. 

Consider one major objective at 
a time. Decide what machinery is 
needed. Call upon past experience; 
visit with other presidents and with 
experienced colleagues. Get all of 
the ideas you can. 

Committees will generally absorb 
most of the assignments, tho occa- 
sionally the entire membership will 
participate or one person may have 
a special task. 

Each committee should know 
what the job is and be given all the 
suggestions that have been made. 
One good way to insure this under- 
standing is to include the chairmen 
of the committees in the over-all 
planning activity. 

It is a good idea to have a “run- 
ning” check on the work of the as- 
sociation and its committees. Im- 
provements and modifications in 
the plans can then be incorporated 
into the program. Plans exist to 
serve, not to be served. 


Start now to plan your associa- 
tion program and involve everyone 
in that planning activity. Sugges- 
tions on a wide variety of organiza- 
tional and operational problems 
are available from your state field 
service, from the NEA consultant 
for local associations, and from the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Get the wheels rolling and the 
comment will be, “By golly, they'll 
never get it stopped!” # 
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HE United States Post Office is 

our largest civilian government 
agency. It employs over a half mil- 
lion persons. It handles over 50 bil- 
lion individual pieces of mail each 
year. Its annual revenues are more 
than two billion dollars. 

The Congress has always thought 
of the postal service as a major and 
indispensable instrument of educa- 
tion, making available to the most 
remote communities the same in- 
formational, educational, and cul- 
tural materials that can be obtained 
in the larger cities. As times and 
circumstances have changed, our 
postal laws have been revised, but 
Congressional policy has remained 
consistent. 

In the nineteenth century great 


emphasis was placed by the Con- 


gress on making reading matter 
available to our then largely rural 
population. There was established 
in the Act of 1879 the important 
principle that every region of the 
country should be given equal ac- 
cess to newspapers and periodicals 
by means of a flat nationwide postal 
rate. In the present century, a 
whole series of specific provisions 
for educational and cultural mate- 
rials has been written into law by 
one Congress after another. 


Anomalies and Inequities 


In 1953 and 1954 the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, 
then under the chairmanship of 
Senator Frank Carlson [R-Kans.], 


Mr. Johnston is United States Senator 
from South Carolina and chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


made an extensive study of the role 
of the postal service in our national 
life (reported in Senate Rept. 1086, 
83rd Congress). One of the impor- 
tant aspects of this study—that con- 
cerning the educational use of the 
mails—was prepared as a special re- 
port for our committee by tne NEA. 

Partly as a result of that study, 
there have come to light a number 
of anomalies and inequities in post- 
al classifications applicable to cer- 
tain educational and cultural ma- 
terials. Altho the historical policy of 
the Congress with respect to these 
materials has been quite clear, a 
number of small but important 
types of material had been over- 
looked and were being treated as if 
they were letters, on the one hand, 
or merchandise on the other. 


$1292 


It was to correct this situation 
that Senator Carlson and I intro- 
duced in the Senate on March 4, 
1955, a bill, $1292, “To readjust 
postal classification on educational 
and cultural materials.” Compan- 
ion bills were subsequently intro- 
duced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Congressmen John E. Moss, 
Jr. [D-Calif.] [HR5139] and Kathar- 
ine St. George [R-N.Y.] [HR5142]. 

Either the bill as a whole or var- 
ious individual provisions have 
been endorsed by a wide range of 
educational, library, music, and lit- 
erary organizations, including two 
constituent organizations of the 
NEA—the Music Educators Nation- 
al Conference and the American 
Educational Research Association— 
as well as the State Testing Lead- 
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ers Conference, the American Coun- 


cil on Education (Relationships 
Committee) , the American Library 
Association, and the Authors’ 
League. 

By the time this issue of THE 
JournaL reaches its readers, we 
hope that hearings on the bill will 
have been held by the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 
By removing existing discrimina- 
tions, this measure, if enacted, 
should be of substantial benefit to 
educational institutions, to librar- 
ies, and to the whole area of our 
educational and cultural life. 


Summary of Provisions of S1292 


The bill makes no changes in the 
general level of existing postal rates 
for any of the four major classes of 
mail. It is addressed entirely to ad- 
justments in the classification of cer- 
tain educational and cultural ma- 
terials in order to place them in 
their proper relationship to books, 
educational films, and the special 
provisions for libraries and schools 
which have long been on the statute 
books. In brief, it provides that: 

[1] Educational tests, scholarly 
bibliographies, sheet music, and au- 
thors’ manuscripts shall be made 
eligible for the nationwide unzoned 
rate now applicable to books and 
educational films (now eight cents 
for the first pound and four cents 
on succeeding pounds) . 

[2] The library rate—applicable 
also to educational institutions— 
shall be expanded to include schol- 
arly bibliograpies, sheet music, 
bound academic theses, bound pe- 
riodicals, and miscellaneous library 
materials as well as the books and 
audio-visual materials already cov- 
ered (now four cents for the first 
pound and one cent for each suc- 
ceeding pound). In addition, the 
geographic limit and the require- 
ment of permits would be removed. 

[3] US postal charges for sending 
newspapers, periodicals, books, mu- 
sic, and maps abroad should be 
bruught in line with comparable 
rates charged by other leading 
countries. 

Space will not permit discus- 

sion of every one of these 

3 points, but a few words 

about some of them 

7) may be of general 
interest. 


Additional Materials Eligible for 
the General-Book and 
Educational-Film Rate 


Educational tests are, of course, 
now one of the indispensable tools 
in the improvement of teaching 
and guidance and in the discovery 
of talent. At the present time, un- 
used tests do not qualify for the 
book rate as do other educational 
materials, while printed objective 
tests which have been marked by 
students have been ruled to be 
“communications,” therefore _re- 
quiring first-class postage. 

These rulings have imposed a 
great burden on the many educa- 
tional institutions which send tests 
to central scoring centers, and in 
other cases have frequently meant 
that teachers have been required to 
use time in scoring tests which 
ought to be devoted to more prac- 
tical professional duties. 

Sheet music is now severely penal- 
ized as compared with bound music 
in the domestic mails and any kind 
of music in the international mails. 
Within the country, bound music 
is eligible for the book rate. The 
same music in sheet form is classi- 
fied as parcel-post merchandise sub- 
ject to zoned rates, which increase 
with distance. 

Religious, classical, and semi- 
classical music makes up the vast 
bulk of the sheet music now sold in 
the United States, and a very high 
percentage of it is sent thru the 
mails to schools and colleges, to 
churches, and to private teachers of 
music. There seems to be no reason 
why this important form of educa- 
tional and cultural material should 
be discriminated against in our 
domestic postal classification. 


Changes Affecting Library Rate 


Academic theses and bound peri- 
odicals are specifically made eligible 
for the library-book rate. At pres- 
ent, neither of these important 
types of library materials is eligible. 
The problem with academic theses 
is particularly acute because these 
theses, when typewritten, are re- 
quired to be sent via first-class mail. 
This imposes a heavy burden on 
scholars and students who must pay 
first-class postage both ways if they 
wish to obtain other theses thru 
inter-library loans. 





Furthermore, geographical limi- 
tations and permit requirements 
would be eliminated from the li- 
brary-book rate. In the last 20 or 30 
years there has been a great expan- 
sion of the regional and nationwide 
arrangements for the inter-library 
loan of materials needed for re- 
search. It is appropriate to recognize 
these changed conditions by remov- 
ing the present geographical limita- 
tion (to the first three postal zones 
or to any point within the state). 

It is also proposed to remove the 
present requirement of obtaining 
permits from the Post Office Depart- 
ment. No permit is required under 
the terms of Public Law 141, which 
extended the library-book rate to 
audio-visual materials in 1953; and 
there would seem to be no need for 
perpetuating the permit system for 
other library materials. + 





Local-wise 


It’s a good idea... 


To mobilize teachers’ concern for 
the moral and spiritual growth of their 
pupils. The Akron [Ohio] Education 
Association joined with other inter- 
ested groups in sponsoring a workshop 
that gave teachers practical help in the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values 
in actual classroom situations. 

To send used professional magazines 
to colleges and libraries around the 
world. In 1954 and 1955 the Los Ange- 
les Elementary Teachers Club mailed 
1500 such magazines thru Magazines 
for Friendship, Inc., Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. Ruth L. Blackman 
is LAETC president. 

To stimulate interest in the recruit- 
ment of teachers. By proclamation of 
the governor, the week of November 
15th was designated as Future Teachers 
Week in Florida. In celebration of 
this and to publicize the need for 
teacher recruitment, the Hillsborough 
County [Fla.] Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation sponsored a meeting featur- 
ing members of the local Future Teach- 
ers Club. Irma Ellis is HCCTA pres- 
ident. 

To honor those who have given long 
service to the profession. The Van- 
couver [Wash.] Education Association 
celebrated its 25th anniversary by sa- 
luting members who had attended the 
first annual VEA get-together in 1930, 
and Horace Daniels, Vancouver school- 
board president, for his outstanding 
service to the community. Robert E. 
Levy is VEA president. 
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Education and the American Economy 


Ww is likely to happen to edu- 
cation in the years just ahead? 


To what extent will our food, cloth- 
ing, and housing improve by the 
end of the decade? What are our 
needs and capacities to supply 
health services and recreation? 

By looking at the past and pro- 
jecting into the future, one can 
make fairly reliable predictions in 
response to questions such as these. 


Lert us consider first the needs of 
American education up until 1960. 
There were 1,200,000 teachers in 
1950, and 1,800,000 will be needed 
in 1960. In 1950 there were 31 mil- 
lion students enrolled in our schools 
and colleges (plus 30 million more 
in parttime and adult education). 
By the end of the decade, the figure 
will reach 42 million. 

It is estimated that altho $10 
billion was spent on education in 
1950, $17 billion was needed. It is 
estimated that $15 billion will be 
provided in 1960, and that approxi- 
mately $22 billion will be needed. 

The average salary of public- 
school teachers in 1900 was $325. It 
was $871 in 1920, $1420 in 1930, 
$3010 in 1950, and $3605 in 1953- 
1954. 

The educational preparation de- 
manded of teachers has moved up 
in like degree. At the present time, 
25 states, District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii, require four years of col- 
lege for the initial certificate for 
elementary-school teachers, and 
only eight states will accept persons 
with less than two years of such 
training. 


Dr. Clark is ‘essor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty, New York City. For detailed ex- 
ploration of his subject, see America’s 
Needs and Resources: A New Survey, 
J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates. 
1955. $10. The Twentieth C 
Fund, New York. William G. Carr, 
NEA executive secretary, prepared the 
chapter on education. 
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Effective use of modern methods 
of instruction requires teachers of 
greater ability, longer and more 
specialized preparation, and ex- 
tended supervised experience. Ma- 
jor changes have occurred in the 
attitude of the schools toward stu- 
dents. Far more schools today are 
aware of individual differences 
than were the schools in the 19th 
century. The curriculum has been 
broadened to meet the needs of a 
wider range of individuals. 

The present rate of preparing 
teachers is wholly inadequate. In 
the elementary schools alone, 100,- 
000 additional teachers will be 
needed each year of the current dec- 
ade. Present indications are that 
the number that will be prepared 
to help meet this urgent need is 
little more than one-fifth of this. 

Colleges and universities will be 
increasingly plagued by a teacher 
shortage. Enrolment in higher edu- 
cation has grown at an unbelievable 
rate during the past 50 years. In 
1900 there were 237,000 persons en- 
rolled in institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the United States. This 
was 4% of the age group between 
18 and 21. In 1950, enrolment was 
2,700,000, or about 30% of the same 
age group. And larger and larger 
numbers of persons will be seeking 
higher education in the critical 
years ahead. 


Tuere has been much discussion 
in recent years of what the public 
thinks of its schools. For each per- 
son who thinks that today’s school 
children are not taught as many 
worthwhile things as were children 
20 years ago, there are five persons 
who think the schools are better 
than they used to be. 

Two-thirds of the public thinks 
that grade school is more important 
than highschool in determining the 
kind of person a child will grow up 
to be. Nearly one-half the adult 


population believes the most im- 
portant role of the highschool is 
the development of personality and 
character. Almost as many think its 
major function should be the teach- 
ing of vocational skills. Only 13% 
consider academic education the 
most important job of the secondary 
schools. 

There is a growing feeling on the 
part of the public that, without sur- 
rendering the principle of univer- 
sal secondary education, American 
schools must find ways and means 
of providing greater and more va- 
ried educational opportunity for 
gifted pupils. 


Tue past century has been a pe- 
riod of phenomenal growth in the 
economy of the United States, as 
well as in the provisions for edu- 
cation. During the last 100 years, 
production per person has increased 
at least five-fold. According to esti- 
mates, the disposable personal in- 
come for each household was $4400 
in 1940. It was $5290 in 1950. It 
was $5300 in 1954, and it is esti- 
mated that the average family in- 
come will be $5600 in 1960. 

Total consumer expenditures in 
1950 were an estimated $217 billion. 

The amount of food that was 
available to the American people 
that year was approximately the 
amount needed. The amount pro- 
vided, and the amount needed, was 
$73 billion. For clothing and re- 
lated items, the amount provided 
was $26 billion—$2 billion less than 
the amount needed. For medical 
care, almost $5 billion more were 
needed than provided. 

It is estimated that by 1960 our 
population will be 16% more than 
in 1950—an increase of nearly 25 
million. This increased population 
will probably be working shorter 
hours, the assumption being that 
the average work week will be 3714 
hours by 1960. (The work week was 





70 hours in 1850; 60 hours in 1900; 
44 hours in 1940; 40 hours in 1950.) 


One hundred years ago, mechani- 
cal energy supplied only about 5% 
of the total energy available to the 
American people. Work animals 
supplied some 70%, and human- 
beings supplied almost 25%. 

In 1954, mechanical power in 
some form provided approximately 
99%, of the energy used for work 
in the United States. Water power 
provided 7% of the horsepower 
available. Twenty-three percent of 
the energy was furnished by coal; 
41%, by petroleum; and 28% by 
natural gas. 

Perhaps the most striking thing 
in these estimates is the fact that the 
amount of energy provided by hu- 
manbeings has actually dropped 
under 1% of the total energy used. 
Each American has available 99 me- 
chanical slaves to provide goods and 
services that he can use. This is the 
real miracle of our industrial 
economy. 

No other society in the world’s 
history has ever remotely ap- 
proached this result. All the indica- 
tions are that the amount of energy 
used per person in the United States 
is going to continue to rise extreme- 
ly rapidly. In 1960, if adequate sav- 
ing and investments are made, the 
equivalent of 125 persons should be 
working for every American. 


Many foreigners have been mis- 
led into assuming that all they have 
to do to get a high standard of liv- 
ing is to instal a great deal of me- 
chanical power. Actually, the proc- 
ess of converting mechanical power 
to the needed goods and services is 
an extraordinarily complicated one 
and one that depends to a very large 
degree upon the adequacy and com- 
plexity of the whole educational 
system. 

A simple educational system, pro- 
viding a few highly trained persons, 
would be most inadequate to op- 
erate a modern technical economy. 
A very large fraction of all of the 

ple in a modern society must be 
highly skilled for the work they are 
going to do. There are many reasons 
to think that the level of education 
will have to rise much higher in the 
decades ahead if we are to make 
wise use of the greatly increased 
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amount of energy that will be at 
our disposal. 


Is tHe United States financially 
able to provide the educational 
services that are needed now and 
in the future? 

In 1950, productivity, as meas- 
ured by private national income per 
man hour, amounted to $1.93. In 
terms of dollars of 1950 purchasing 
power, this represents close to a six- 





fold increase over the 33¢ per man 
hour of 1850. A further increase of 
25%, is anticipated between 1950 
and 1960. 

This estimate reinforces the be- 
lief that educators have held for a 
long time—that the American peo- 
ple can support their schools ade- 
quately if they want to do so. We 
not only need but can afford a great 
expansion in the amount spent on 
education. # 
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HE ungraded-unit plan of ele- 
g yrrdrecte tals organization of- 
fers one possible means of encour- 
aging continuous pupil progress 
and of reducing the incidence of 
nonpromotion. 

Thus far the plan exists primarily 
as an idea, since only a small frac- 
tion of one percent of the elemen- 
tary schools in the nation have’some 
adaptation of it in operation. But 
there are enough such programs to 
provide a basis for a general ap- 
praisal of the ungraded-unit idea as 
it works out in actual practice. 

Material for such an appraisal 
was furnished me by persons con- 
nected with 16 school systems in as 
many states where some form of 
continuous-progress plan is in op- 
eration. As I analyzed the informa- 
tion about how these plans were or- 
ganized and how they function, cer- 
tain patterns became evident. The 
following generalizations are based 
on these findings. 


As I MENTIONED in my article on 
this subject in the March JouRNAL, 
the ungraded-unit plan came into 
being as a possible answer to some 
of the current dissatisfactions with 
existing school practices. In each of 


Dr. Goodlad is professor of education 
and director of teacher education at 
Emory University, Emory University, 
Georgia, and at Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia. This is the second 
of two articles by Dr. Goodlad on the 
ungraded-unit plan. 
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the school systems studied, there 
was some definite reason why it was 
thought best to do away with the 
rigid grade-by-grade promotion and 
start a new system which would en- 
courage continuous pupil progress. 

The ungraded-unit plans which 
have evolved as a result of these dis- 
satisfactions are not all alike, but 
there are several basic organiza- 
tional features that are common to 
all of them. In each case, several 
years of the conventional graded 
system are replaced by a single unit. 

For instance, the work usually 
done in grades one thru three may 
be included in one unit and that of 
grades four thru six in another. 
Each unit has a number of progress 
levels, usually eight to 10, and these, 
in most cases, are geared to reading 
attainment. There is always varia- 
bility in the amount of time used 
for moving thru a unit. 

Children advance by “work lev- 
els” composed of tasks suited to in- 
dividual readiness, instead of “grade 
levels” made up of arbitrary sub- 
jectmatter limits. Emphasis thru- 
out is for creating the best possible 
placement for the individual child. 
Pupils may be reclassified at any 
time and, if it is deemed advisable, 
shifted to another teacher. 

If major shifts in patterns of 
school organization are to work, 
they must be accompanied by 
changed emphasis in curriculum or- 
ganization. Under the ungraded, 


continuous-progress plan, the curri- 
culum must be organized along ver- 
tical, sequential lines more than 
along horizontal, graded lines. Con- 
cern for long development of basic 
concepts, skills, and values must re- 
place concern for mastering specific, 
graded chunks of subjectmatter. 

Appraisal of children’s progress 
at frequent intervals is essential to 
proper placement on the develop- 
mental levels of any continuous- 
progress system. Hence, there is 
greater emphasis upon standardized 
tests in school systems moving into 
such plans. A new era of test-mak- 
ing lies ahead if truly useful instru- 
ments for this purpose are to be de- 
vised. 


Tose who have pioneered with 
continuous-progress plans have 
gained experience that will be help- 
ful to others who decide to replace 
their present system with a program 
of this type. 

First, they emphasize how es- 
sential it is that those who are to 
be involved in or affected by the 
new curriculum structure be edu- 
cated to its acceptance. One school 
suggests that both parents and 
teachers have a full year of study in 
child development before attempt- 
ing any change. If possible, they 
should visit other centers where 
this type of organization is being 
used. 

It was pointed out by some of 
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the schools that this educative proc- 
ess has no ending, since new chil- 
dren, new parents, and new teach- 
ers are constant and continuous 
phenomena. As they come, they 
must be inducted into the opera- 
tion of the new plan and into the 
thought behind it. 

The importance of getting a 
right start cannot be overempha- 
sized. An ungraded plan that is not 
accepted or understood may soon 
meet a serious pitfall common to 
all processes of change—that of 
making the change itself the scape- 
goat of all ills. 


Becinnincs should be gradual 
and carefully planned for present 
and future acceptance. One school 
suggests that a unit be built a year 
at a time, beginning with the 
kindergarten or first grade and ex- 
tending into the higher levels as 
the children advance upward. An- 
other school, a large one, suggests 
that pilot schools be selected and 
used as experimental centers before 
the plan is put into effect thruout 
the entire school system. 

Some of the schools that have 
successfully established this new 
curriculum structure have made 
the recommendation that ungraded 
units and new school buildings 
be planned together. Admittedly, 
many existing school structures are 
not well suited to what is going on 
or should be going on within them. 
Since ungraded units promise to be 
a significant organizational struc- 
ture of the future, and since so 
many schools are being built or are 
about to be built, there should be 
careful planning to assure compati- 
bility between plant and program. 

In this connection one observa- 
tion deserves special emphasis: The 
good teacher finds ways of operating 
effectively in any setting, but no 
setting guarantees good teaching. 

The ungraded unit seems to free 
the good teacher from some frus- 
trating restrictions and to facilitate 
bringing the total program into a 
more harmonious relationship with 
the character of pupil growth and 
of sound curriculum development. 
But unfortunately there are some 
persons, lacking insight into the 
realities with which they deal, who 
would set up within the more per- 
_ missive framework a structure as 
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rigid as that previously abandoned. 

Because of this, any effort to 
move toward ungraded, continuous- 
progress plans should be accom- 
panied by inservice education de- 
signed to acquaint all concerned 
with what they do and do not 
facilitate. Above all, there should 
be clear recognition of the fact that 
no scheme of school organization 
by itself sweeps away the basic prob- 
lems involved in teaching children 
to live and learn. 


Uneravep-unrr plans are too new 
and too few to be measured in con- 
clusions that would satisfy scientific 
rigor. Nevertheless, there are some 
results that are already apparent to 
those who are watching this new 
curriculum pattern develop. 

Most centers report that tensions 
in children are reduced as the con- 
cept of individual adequacy re- 
places that of personal rivalry. It is 
also evident that there is a wider 
leadership opportunity because of 
the reduced grade-level stratifica- 
tion of pupils. 

One of the most significant con- 
comitant outcomes reported by the 
schools surveyed is that of increased 
teacher awareness of pupil indi- 
viduality. In the conventional, 
graded setup, the spread of differ- 
ence is readily lost to view. But in 
the continuous-progress plans, the 
reality and extent of individual dif- 
ferences are at the very core of the 
teaching effort. In seeking to 
identify and provide for indi- 
viduality, teachers accept this con- 
cept as a guiding principle of their 
daily work. 

Another significant outcome is 
that of increased parental under- 
standing of the school, its organiza- 
tion, its purposes, and its problems. 
The sympathetic attitude developed 
by informational efforts goes far 
beyond a mere acceptance of the 
new plan. and tempers every aspect 
of home-school relations. 

More teamwork on the part of 
faculty members is another result 
that was noted. Working together 
successfully on a major school proj- 
ect brought the teachers a sense of 
shared accomplishment and united 
purpose. The teamwork thus gen- 
erated is now paying rich dividends 
in the form of other projects suc- 
cessfully accomplished. # 





DID YOU KNOW... 





that 24 universities have set up 
exploratory programs of sum- 
mer study for highschool sci- 
ence teachers to work as re- 
search assistants with some of 
the leading scientists in the US? 
The program grew out of a con- 
ference conducted by the Fu- 
ture Scientists of America Foun- 
dation of the National Science 
Teachers Association, an NEA 
department. 


that Freedom to Learn, fourth 
in the NEA- state association 
public-relations films, is one of 
the award winners in this year’s 
annual Scholastic Teacher Film 
Awards Program of the Scholas- 
tic Teacher Magazine? The film 
also won a Freedom’s Founda- 
tion Award this year. 


that the 1954 American Educa- 
tion Week program also re- 
ceived a Freedom’s Foundation 
award? AEW is sponsored by 
NEA, the American Legion, the 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the US Of- 
fice of Education. 


that the Association for Higher 
Education [an NEA depart- 
ment] has members in all 48 
states, five US territories, and 
15 foreign countries? 


that six colleges and universi- 
ties cooperate with the NEA 
Travel Division in offering 
credit for NEA tours? Indiana 
University; Mankato [Minn.] 
State College; New Mexico 
Western College; Western Illi- 
nois State College; University 
of Denver; Buffalo State Teach- 
ers College. 


that NEA headquarters staff 
members, as of March 15, have 
pledged nearly $18,000 to the 
NEA Building Fund? 


that Horace Mann was the first 
to receive a tribute from the 
National Teachers Association 
(now the NEA) upon the death 
of one of its members? Mr. 
Mann, a charter member, died 
August 2, 1859. 
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Are Your Objectives Showing? 


MERICAN educators have done far 
too much flaunting of their ob- 
jectives. This is perhaps understand- 
able in view of the endless hours 
spent by individuals, committees, 
and professional organizations in 
carefully compiling long statements 
of objectives. 

When a group at last succeeds in 
submerging philosophical differ- 
ences and in resolving the semantic 
difficulties of composing a statement 
satisfactory to more than one per- 
son, it is no wonder they feel a sense 
of pride in their product. But the 
results of such efforts far too often 
give credence to the contention that 
objectives are written to impress, 
not to be understood. 

Worse yet, the difficulty inherent 
in arriving at agreement, and the 
resulting relief when this is over, 
tend to make the task of stating 
objectives an end in itself rather 
than an initial and incomplete step 
in the cooperative development” of 
a curriculum. 


However, .workable and clearly 
stated objectives are needed in plan- 
ning a curriculum. This is especial- 
ly true in this day of rapidly in- 
creasing knowledge and of wide- 
spread discontent with American 


education. Objectives provide a 
purpose, a focus, and a basis for 
selection of materials and experi- 
ences. Without them, the curricu- 
lum degenerates into a matter-of- 
fact covering of specified pages of 
selected textbooks. 

It is difficult to achieve a golden 
mean in the statement and use of 
objectives. For a few teachers, a 
generalized intellectual develop- 
ment as the major outcome of edu- 
cation supersedes all other objec- 
tives. For others, the tendency may 
be to seek the other extreme by 
stating a multiplicity of objectives. 
Such elaborations are discouraging 
in their detail, and they ignore the 


Dr. Dressel is head of the Board of 
Examiners of Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 
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fact that the behavior of individ 
uals is not so fragmented. 


I sevieve that one, two, or three 
basic objectives, broadly inter- 
preted, will embrace all desirable 
educational outcomes. 

A case in point is that of a group 
of college general-education science 
teachers who recently undertook to 
agree on a limited set of common 
objectives. They did not waste time 
in trying to achieve close verbal 
agreement in stating single objec- 
tives, nor did they attempt to ex- 
haust all possible ideas that could 
be included. Without argument, 
they arrived at a list of seven pro- 
posed objectives. 

Recognizing that this list was still 
too long and involved for their pur- 
pose, they carefully evaluated these 
objectives and made a further selec- 
tion. Finally, altho with some mis- 
givings, the committee agreed to 
make a careful study of a single ob- 
jective: to read and evaluate news 
articles and popular writings on 
scientific developments. 

This seemingly unpretentious ob- 
jective, when analyzed, was found 
to include most of the other objec- 
tives fundamental to a wellplanned 
course of study. 

It was seen as delineating a de- 
sirable activity to be encouraged on 
the part of all citizens. It was seen as 
one of the possible major residual 
effects or habits resulting from the 
general-education science course, 
which would be especially useful 


for students who took no further_ 


work in science. 

It was also seen as suggesting a 
particular type of material wherein 
the ability to apply science knowl- 
edge and the understanding of the 
scientific approach was involved. 
And finally, it was seen as an ac- 
tivity that would not only hold the 
interest of students but would also 


require and promote increasing 
knowledge. 


Few science teachers would be 
willing to accept this objective as 
the major outcome of a general- 
education science course. But it 
nevertheless is an adequate one. Its 
virtue lies in the fact that, broadly 
interpreted, the objective involves 
other essential objectives and in- 
volves them in a way that has both 
immediate and future significance. 
This latter quality of an objective 
is particularly valuable, as the next 
experiences of the group of science 
teachers quickly revealed. 

In collecting popular and semi- 
popular articles in science, it soon 
became clear that the science teach- 
ers themselves were not certain 
what they could reasonably expect 
of students; in fact, they were not 
entirely certain as to their own pro- 
cedures in reading and evaluating 
science articles. 

However, as they worked inten- 
sively on a few selected articles, they 
developed a list of the skills in- 
volved, and these in turn suggested 
a pattern of questions which would 
focus the students’ attention on 
these skills. From this process of 
thinking, a teachers’ guide was 
evolved which was used effectively 
in carrying out the objective. A 
copy of the guide follows: 


[1] Problems — Ask a question 
which requires the student: 

a. To identify the problem to 
which the statement gives the an- 
swer and to recognize the central 
problem to which a number. of 
statements are addressed. 

b. To indicate, with reasons, 
whether or not a given problem is 
stated specifically enough to begin 
an investigation of it and to obtain 
an answer. 

c. To indicate whether certain 
nonscientific factors, such as value 
judgments or matters of faith, are 
contained in the problem, thereby 
making a scientific solution difficult. 

[2] Information (data, laws, and 
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principles) —Ask a question which 
requires the student: 

a. To recognize when the infor- 
mation he possesses is inadequate 
for a given problem. 

b. To indicate kinds of sources of 
information appropriate for a given 
problem. 

c. To evaluate the authenticity 
of given sources of information in 
relation to a given problem. 

d. To indicate his ability to ap- 
ply information he possesses or has 
gathered to the solution of a given 
problem. 

[3] Hypotheses—Ask a question 
which requires the student: 

a. To formulate or recognize hy- 
potheses based on given data or sit- 
uations. 

b. To identify the evidence nec- 
essary to judge the truth of a given 
deduction from a hypothesis. 





Educational Secretaries 


“UnuesiraTinc, continuous, and 
complete cooperation between local 
and state education associations and 
the National Education Associa- 
tion,” recommends one depart- 
mental president. Who said that? 
The president of the National 
Association of Educational Secre- 
taries, Martha S. Luck, in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the National Educa- 
tional Secretary. 

Few NEA _ departments have 
shown more professional growth in 
the past decade than has Nancy 
NATIONAL (the department’s popu- 
lar title) . Despite a relatively small 
budget, the department has held 
workshops, produced a journal, and 
had committees at work on several 
handbooks. One of these, File It 
Right, was issued in 1953 [72 pages, 
$1.50]. Its message is simply: ‘File 
it right—and find it!” 

Partly on the basis of a study 
of the work of educational secretar- 
ies, made by the NEA Research 
Division, NANcy NATIONAL is now 
preparing a handbook entitled 
Blueprint for Action. It will sug- 
gest ways that an educational sec- 
retary can save her time and in- 
crease her efficiency. Copies should 
be available about July 1. [48 
pages, $1.50]. Order from the NEA, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. # 
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c. To formulate an experiment 
which will test the truth of a given 
hypothesis. 

d. To recognize when observa- 
tions or experimental data support 
or do not support a given hypothe- 
sis, and to what degree. 

e. To recognize assumptions in- 
volved in the formulation of a hy- 
pothesis. 

[4] Conclusions—Ask a question 
which requires the student: 

a. To recognize the one or more 
generalizations involved in an in- 
terpretation or conclusion. 

b. To detect the unstated as- 
sumptions involved in a conclusion. 

c. To recognize when evidence 
used in context is adequate for 
drawing a conclusion. 

d. To recognize the difference 
between statements or interpreta- 
tions based on scientific evidence 
and those which contain opinion. 

[5] Attitudes— Ask a question 
which requires the student: 

a. To recognize in a paragraph 
or statement the proper or im- 
proper use of such concepts as cau- 
sality, teleology, simplicity, consist- 
ency, tentative nature of truth, and 
operationalism. 

b. To assess a situation and rec- 
ognize appropriate action in har- 
mony with the nature of science 
and society. 

This teachers’ guide proved to be 
interchangeably applicable to the 
problem of devising a test, plan- 
ning an assignment, organizing a 
classroom discussion or evaluating 
the results of a class session. 


Wirnout taking the time to de- 
velop further this particular exam- 
ple, it is reasonably obvious that 
here is an approach worth consider- 
ing when working out educational 
objectives. This single objective, 
which ultimately embraces many 
others, involves the students in be- 
havior of practical significance and 
abiding value, and it also has im- 
mediate implications for planning 
the day-to-day work in the class- 
room. 

If objectives are to be truly mean- 
ingful and functional, some such 
approach is necessary. An objective 
which is not apparent to both teach- 
ers and students thru repeated 
classroom experience is not show- 
ing where it really counts. + 





TABLE 1. — OCCUPATION, ON NOVEMBER 1, 1954, OF PERSONS WHO GRADUATED BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 1, 1953, AND AUGUST 31, 1954, 
WITH QUALIFICATIONS FOR STANDARD TEACHING CERTIFICATES 


[Based on complete reports from 22 states and incomplete reports from 9 states] 
Not teaching 


Homemaking Seekin Seeking non- No 
(women) teaching Tob teaching job information 


, 02% 1,782 14.5% 12,273 
859 7. 468 4. 20 0. , 22 1,417 


12,944 . 1,793 7.7% 59 2,436 10.5% : A j 3,199 13.7% 23,257 


. 1,977 147 4.89 . 69 : : 362 
12,090 7 272 1. d 2 . . . 0.1 1,370 


78.9% 359 2.09 d d . : 0.1% 1,732 


® Less than 1/10 of one percent. 





Leadership 


BYRON F. 


HE Nevada State Educational 

Association, an organization of 
teachers and administrators, is ex- 
erting more and more leadership in 
Nevada. Its endeavors, reinforced 
by activities of affiliated local asso- 
ciations and the NEA, are resulting 
in greatly increased financial help 
for the schools and in the active in- 
terest of the public in educational 
problems and their solution. 

The association maintains its 
headquarters in Reno, where Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Chester V. Davis 
has his office. 


Tue association’s most telling ef- 
forts toward better school financing 
date back to 1946, when the NSEA 
played a leading role in the move- 
ment to revise the Nevada school 
code. 

Since provisions of the new code 
called for considerably more reve- 
nue, it was important that the tax- 
payers should realize how greatly 
these funds were needed. Accord- 
ingly, the NSEA, working with 
other groups, arranged to have in- 
fluential citizens thruout the state 
explain the drastic financial straits 
of the schools and ask that voters 
contact their legislative representa- 
tives in support of the proposed 
revision. 

As a result, the 1947 state legis- 
lature enacted the new code, under 
which Nevada for the first time pro- 
vided some support to highschools 
and assumed a greater part of the 
support of elementary schools. The 
revised code raised the amount of 
money provided for each appor- 
tionment unit from $275 to $1775. 

Since that time, officers and mem- 
bers of the NSEA have constantly 
worked to improve teaching condi- 
tions, both with regard to salary 
and work-load. Successive legisla- 
tive sessions have set state salary 
minimums, first at $2400 and then 
at the present $3200 yearly for a 

Mr. Stetler, superintendent of schools 

in Elko [Nevada], is president of the 

Nevada State Educational Association. 
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in Nevada 


STETLER 


teacher with a bachelor’s degree. 


New school buildings and more 
teachers are badly needed in Ne- 
vada. But an even more immediate 
problem is that of obtaining enough 
money for current operating ex- 
penses. The association, thru its ex- 
ecutive secretary and committee 
members, has brought this situation 
to public attention by doing re- 
search and compiling convincing 
statistical data, by giving talks, and 
by close cooperation with the state 
department of education and with 
numerous Civic groups. 

In 1953, when the association 
was one of the sponsors for a re- 
quest for $3,357,000 of state aid for 
the schools, the state legislature cut 
the amount to $2,200,000. Soon aft- 
erward, when it became evident 
that even NSEA’s estimate was too 
conservative to keep the schools 
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solvent, the association started agi- 
tation for a special legislative ses- 
sion. When the governor became 
aware of the situation, he appointed 
a 29-member committee to study 
the problem. However, before this 
committee was ready to report, the 
financial situation of the schools 
had grown so much worse that he 
called the legislators together. 

This special session appropriated 
$1,100,000 under a revised state 
apportionment law and also raised 
the amounts appropriated on a 
teacher-unit and _ per-pupil-in-aver- 
age-daily-attendance basis. 

Another significant action by this 
special session was the appropria- 
tion of $30,000 for an educational 
survey of the state by the Gover- 
nor’s Citizen Committee. 


Respecrep for its achievements 
in promoting beneficial legislation, 
the NSEA has recently been asked 
to help draw up preliminary bills 
and has appropriated funds to get 
expert assistance in drafting edu- 
cational legislation. 

Thus today the Nevada State 
Educational Association, an ever- 
growing organization of teachers 
and administrators, is offering dy- 
namic leadership to education in 
the state. + 





I Believe in the NEA 


I pevieve in the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

To me it symbolizes the spirit of 
education at its best. 

I look upon the NEA as a great 
bulwark in the ever present strug- 
gle to preserve American democ- 
racy and a free way of life in these 
United States. 

Founded nearly 100 years ago, 
the National Education Associa- 
tion stands for a basic principle 
—the very one upon which demo- 
cratic government is most depend- 
ent—that of affording an opportu- 
nity for a sound education to every 
citizen. 

Today we are confronted by the 
problem of greatly multiplied num- 
bers of children to be educated 
and of ever greater demands upon 
the public purse. We are also faced 
with the question of how to attract 
and maintain an adequate supply 


of qualified teachers. Moreover, the 
fear of communism and the nation- 
wide unrest resulting therefrom 
are of major concern to all. 

I look to the NEA, representing 
the united efforts of teachers thru- 
out the country, as a most effective 
force to which I may direct my 
hope for the future. In it, I place 
my faith, as I continue to believe 
that the most pressing problems 
can be solved if we all work to- 
gether for a better tomorrow. 

It is with satisfaction that I wear 
my life-membership pin, realizing 
that my contribution has helped a 
little to make possible a tremen- 
dous enterprise aimed toward the 
preservation of those liberties 
upon which we and future genera- 
tions depend. 

—WALTER KING HOWE, JR., past- 
president, Connecticut Education 
Association, Hartford. 
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Comrnen from various authoritative 
sources, the following bibliography is pre- 
sented as a guide to administrators in ele- 
mentary schools who wish to provide their 
teachers and their students with a basic, 
reliable, and useful music library upon 
which to draw in their instructional pro- 
gram. Starred titles are out of print. 


Library Books About Music, 


Musicians, and Instruments 
Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar Parin d’. The 


Star Spangled Banner. Doubleday. 1942. 


39p. 75¢. Gr. 3-5. 

Bakeless, Katherine. *Birth of a Nation’s 
Song. Stokes. 1942. 64p. $1.50. Gr. 5-8. In 
the Big Time. Lippincott. 1953. 211p. $3. 
Gr. 6-8. Story Lives of American Com- 
posers. [Rev.] 1953. 292p. $3.50. Gr. 6-8. 
Story Lives of Great Composers. (Rev.] 
1953. 288p. $3.50. Gr. 6-8. 

Balet, Jan B. What Makes an Orchestra. 
Oxford. 1951. 4lp. $3.25. Gr. 4-8. 

Brower, Harriette. Story Lives of Master 
Musicians. Lippincott. 1950. [Rev.] 37Ip. 
$3. Gr. 6-8. 


Dr. Gildersleeve, head of the Music 


Department at Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, is an on 
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Buchanan, Fannie. How Man Made 
Music. Follett. 1951. [Rev.] 266p. $2.75. 
Gr. 4-6. 

Burch, Gladys. Modern Composers for 
Boys and Girls. Dodd. 1941. 207p. $2. Gr. 
5-9. Famous Pianists for Young People. 
Dodd. 1943. 156p. $2. Gr. 5-9. 

Burch, Gladys and Walcott, John. 
Child’s Book of Famous Composers. Dodd. 
1939. 184p. $1.50. Gr. 5-8. 

Carmer, Carl. America Sings. Knopf. 
1942. 243p. $5. Gr. 6-8. 

Coleman, Satis. *Creative Music in the 
Home. Day. 1939. 43lp. $4.50. Book of 
Bells. Day. 1938. 187p. $3. Gr. 6-9. Dancing 
Time. Day. 1952. 32p. $2.50. N-Gr. 3. An- 
other Dancing Time. Day. 1954. 32p. $2.75. 
Gr.. 3; 

Coleman, Satis and Thorn, Alice. Sing- 
ing Time. Day. 1929. 56p. $3. K-Gr. 3. 
Another Singing Time. Day. 1937. 58p. $3. 
N-Gr. 3. The Little Singing Time. Day. 
1940. 48p. $2.75. Nursery. The New Sing- 
ing Time. Day. 1950. 32p. $2.75. N-Gr. 3. 

Cross, Donzella. Music Stories for Girls 
and Boys. Ginn. 1926. 156p. $1.38. Gr. 4-6. 

Deucher, Sybil. Edvard Grieg, Boy of 
the Northland. Dutton. 1946. 165p. $3. 
Gr. 4-6. Young Brahms. Dutton. 1949. 
153p. $3. Gr. 4-6. 

Dike, Helen. *Stories from Great Metro- 
politan Operas. Random House. 1943. 
247p. $2.50. Gr. 6-9. 

Disney, Walt. *The Nutcracker Suite. 
Little. 1940. 72p. $1.75. Gr. 3-6. 

Erskine, John. My Life in Music. Mor- 
row. 1950. 283p. $3.50. Gr. 6-8. 

Felton, Harold W. Cowboy Jamboree. 
Knopf. 1951. 107p. $3. Gr. 4-8. 

Goss, Madeline. *Beethoven, Master 
Musician. Doubleday. 1946. 364p. $3. Gr. 
6-9. Deep Flowing Brook (Bach). Holt. 
1938. $3.50. Gr. 6-9. 

Goudey, Alice E. The Merry Fiddlers. 
Aladdin Books. 1951. 47p. $2.25. Gr. 3-4. 

Grimm, William and Jacob. Hansel and 
Gretel. Knopf. 1944. 34p. $1.50. 

Hughes, Langston. The First Book of 
Rhythms. Watts. 1954. 63p. $1.95. Gr. 3-7. 

Hunt, Evelyn H. Music Time, Viking. 
1954. 48p. $2.50. Nursery. 

Hunt, Beatrice and Wilson, Harry. Sing 
and Dance. Hall & McCreary. 1945. 80p. 
$1.50. Gr. 5-8. 

Huntington, Harriet. Tune Up. Double- 
day. 1942. $2.75. Gr. 5-8. 

Jagendorf, M. A. Tyll Ulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks. Vanguard. 1938. 188p. $2.50. 
Gr. 5-6. 

Kinscella, Hazel G. Storyland. Univer- 
sity. 1950. 160p. $1.60. Gr. 2. The Man in 
the Drum. University. 1950. 224p. $1.68. 
Gr. 3. Folk Tales from Many Lands. Uni- 
versity. 1951. 254p. $1.76. Gc. 4. Conrad’s 
Magic Flight. University. 1950. 352p. $1.84. 
Gr. 5. Around the World in Story. Univer- 
sity. 1952. 504p. $2. Gr. 7. History Sings. 
University. 1948. 576p. $2.20. Gr. 6-9. 

Krone, Beatrice Perham. Growing Up 
with Music. Ed. I. Kjos. 1937. 80p. $2.50. 
Includes: Jerry and Janet on a Farm, Gr. 
1-2; Come, Let Us Make a Garden, Gr. 1-2; 
Songs of Travel and Transport, Gr. 2-3; 
Each 32p. 50¢. Growing Up with Music, 
Ed. Il. 1938. Gr. 5-6. 126p. $3. Includes: 
Music of the Troubadors, 30p. Minstrels 


and Minnesingers, 32p. Music of Early 
Greece, 32p. Christmas, Its Origins, Music 
and Traditions, 32p. Each 50¢. Songs of 
Norway and Denmark. 1941. 48p. 75¢. Gr. 
5-6. Songs of Sweden and Finland. 1942. 
48p. 75¢. Gr. 5-6. 

Krone, Beatrice Perham and Max. Har- 
mony Fun with the Autoharp. Kjos. 1952. 
48p. $1. 

Lacey, Marion. Picture Book of Musical 
Instruments. Lothrop. 1942. 55p. $2. Gr. 
5-8. 

Landeck, Beatrice. Songs To Grow On. 
Marks. 1950. 125p. Gr. 1-4. 

La Prade, Ernest. Alice in Orchestralia. 
Doubleday. 1925. 171p. $1.75. Gr. 4-6. 

Laufer, Thomas. Musical A B C. Mu- 
sette. 1941. $1. Gr. 2-4. 

Lawrence, Robert. Aida—Story of Verdi's 
Greatest Opera. 1938. 44p. The Bartered 
Bride. 1943. 38p. Carmen—Story of Bizet’s 
Opera. 1938. 40p. Faust. 1943. Hansel and 
Gretel—Story of Humperdinck’s Opera. 
1938. 40p. Lohengrin—Story of Wagner's 
Opera. 1938. 42p. Magic Flute. 1944. Gil. 
bert and Sullivan Gift Package—Mikado, 
H.M.S. Pinafore, and the Gondoliers. 
Grosset. 1940. 50¢ each. Gr. 5-8. 

Leeming, Joseph. The Real Book About 

Music Making. Doubleday. 1952. 
192p. $1.25. Gr. 3-8. 

Lewiton, Mina. John Philip Sousa, the 
March King. Didier. 1944. 60p. $2.50. Gr. 
4-6. 

Lockwood, Myna. The Violin Detectives. 
Oxford. 1940. 48p. $1. Gr. 3-4. 

Lyons, John. Stories of Our American 
Patriotic Songs. Vanguard. 1942. 72p. 
$2.50. Gr. 5-9. 

Menotti, Gian-Carlo. Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. McGraw-Hill. 1952. 86p. 
$2.75. Text of opera. Narrative adapta- 
tion by Frances Frost. 

Nelson, Mary J. Fun with Music. Whit- 
man. 1941. 48p. $1.50. K.-Gr. 3. 

Norman, Gertrude. The First Book of 
Music. Watts. 1954. 67p. $1.95. Gr. 3-7. 

Norton, June. Sing and Be Happy. Day. 
1951. 48p. $2.75. Gr. 4-8. 

Parsons, Arthur H., Jr. The Horn That 
Stopped the Band. Watts. 1954. 44p. $2.50. 
Gr. 5-9. 

Pauli, Hertha. Silent Night. Knopf. 
1943. 8lp. $2.50. Gr. 3-6. 

Peare, Catherine Owens. Stephen Foster: 
His Life. Holt. 1952. 87p. $2.25. Gr. 4-6. 

Posell, Elsa Z. This Is an Orchestra. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1950. 94p. $2.75. Gr. 3-8. 

Prokofieff, Serge. Peter and the Wolf. 
Knopf. 1940. 27p. $2.50. Gr. 2-6. 

Purdy, Claire Lee. He Heard America 
Sing (Stephen Foster). Messner. 1940. 
236p. $2.75. Gr. 6-9. Song of the North 

(Edvard Grieg). Messner. 1941. 242p. $3. 
Gr. 6-9. 

Rostron, Richard. The Sorcerer's Ap- 
prentice. Morrow. 1941. 4lp. $2.50. Gr. 
3-5. 

Russell, Martha Stockton. Sing, Swing, 
Play: Folk Songs. Viking. 1954. $2. K.-Gr. 3. 

Safier, Dan. The Listening Book. Cax- 
ton. 1952. 155p. $4. Gr. 2-4. 

Schrank, Joseph. The Cello in the Belly 
of the Plane. Watts. 1954. 54p. $2.50. Gr. 
1-4. 

Schwimmer, Franciska. Great Musicians 
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as Children. Doubleday. 1929. 238p. $2.50. 
Gr. 6-8. 

Seeger, Ruth C. Animal Folk Songs for 
Children. Doubleday. 1950. 80p. $2.75. Gr. 
2-6. American Folk Songs for Children. 


Doubleday. 1948. 190p. $4.50. Gr. 5-8. 
American Folk Songs for Christmas. 
Doubleday. 1953. 80p. $3. Gr. 5-8. 

Tinyanova, Helen. Stradivari, the Vio- 
lin Maker. Knopf. 1938. 99p. $2. Gr. 6-9. 

Wheeler, Opal and Deucher, Sybil. Cur- 
tain Calls for Joseph Haydn and Sebas- 
tian Bach. Dutton. 1939. 103p. $3. Curtain 
Calls for Wolfgang Mozart. Dutton. 1941. 
109p. $3. Curtain Calls for Franz Schu- 
bert. Dutton. 1941. 103p. $3. Edward Mc- 
Dowell and His Cabin in the Pines. Dut- 
ton. 1940. 144p. $3. Franz Schubert and 
His Merry Friends. Dutton. 1939. 134p. 
$3. Joseph Haydn, the Merry Little Peas- 
ant. Dutton. 1936. 118p. $3. Mozart, the 
Wonder Boy. Dutton. 1941. 9lp. $3. 
Sebastian Bach, the Boy from Thuringia. 
Dutton. 1937. 126p. $3. 

Wheeler, Benson and Purdy, Claire Lee. 
My Brother Was Mozart. Holt. 1937. 209p. 
$2.50. Gr. 6-9. 

Wheeler, Opal. Sing for America. Dut- 
ton. 1944. 127p. $5. Sing for Christmas. 
Dutton. 1943. 127p. $5. Sing in Praise. 
Dutton. 1946. 94p. $5. Sing Mother Goose. 
Dutton. 1945. 102p. $5. Frederick Chopin, 
Son of Poland: Early Years. Dutton. 1948. 
156p. $3. Frederick Chopin, Son of Poland: 
Later Years. Dutton. 1949. 155p. $3. Robert 
Schumann and Mascot Ziff. Dutton. 1947. 
167p. $3. Handel at the Court of Kings. 





It follows that when men are no 
longer free to state the results of 
their learning and understanding 
even when occasionally the ideas 
achieved disagree with authority 
or dissent from orthodox beliefs, 
a great conserving force in society 
has been lost. Repression of an 
idea does not disprove it. The only 
way to handle ideas is to permit 
them to be expressed and to ex- 
pose them to the objective chal- 
lenges of thinking men who them- 
selves represent many diverse 
points of view. 
—Arthur F. Nicholson 





and the Chiming Tower Bells. Dutton. 
1942. 144p. $3. Paganini, Master of Strings. 
Dutton. 1950. 151p. $3. Stephen Foster and 
His Little Dog Tray. Dutton. 1941. 172p. 
$3. The Story of Peter Tschaikowsky. Dut- 
ton. 1953. 119p. $3.50. 

Winston Merry-Go-Round. Winston Co. 
1954. $1 each. Gr. 1-4. Rodax, Yvonne. 
All by Myself. France in story, song, and 
pictures. Dumas, Edythe. The Day the 
Clouds Bumped Noses. Ireland in story, 
song, and pictures. Little Bettina Make 
Believe. Italy in story, song, and pictures. 
Little Old Lady of Cliffside. Norway in 
story, song, and pictures. There is a 
recording with each. book. 

Young, Percy M. Music Makers. Roy. 
1952. 188p. $2.50. Gr. 6-8. 

A graded series of elementary-school 
books with albums of accompanying song 





records is available from each of the fol- 
lowing companies: American Book Co., 
C. C. Birchard and Co., Follett Publishing 
Co., Ginn and Co., and Silver Burdett Co. 


Books for Teachers 

Brooks, B. Marian and Brown, Harry A. 
Music Education in the Elementary 
School. American Book Co. 1946. 

Cole, Natalie. The Arts in the Class- 
room. Day. 1940. 

Coleman, Satis. *Creative Music in the 
Home. 1939. *First Steps in Playing and 
Composing. 1926. The Book of Bells. 
1938. The Drum Book. 1931. The Marimba 
Book. 1930. Day. 

Driver, Ann. Music and Movement. Ox- 
ford. 1936. 

Flagg, Marion. Musical Learning. Birch- 
ard. 1949. 

Fox, Lillian and Hopkins, L. T. Crea- 
tive School Music. Silver Burdett. 1936. 

Gehrkens, Karl W. Music in the Grade 
Schools. Birchard. 1945. [Rev.] 

Glenn, Neal E. Teaching Music in Our 
Schools. William Brown Co. 1951. 

Grant, Parks. Music for Elementary 
Teachers. Appleton. 1951. 

Hood, Marguerite and Schultz, E. J. 
Learning Music through Rhythm. Ginn. 
1949. 

Hubbard, George E. *Music Teaching 
in the Elementary Grades. American Book 
Co. 1934. 

Krone, Beatrice Perham. Music in the 
New School. Kjos. 1941. 

Krone. Beatrice Perham and Max. 
Music Participation in the Elementary 
School. Kjos. 1951. 


Mathews, Paul W. You Can Teach 
Music. Dutton. 1953. 
Mathews, Ruth Vendley. You Need 


Music. Kjos. 1941. 

Morgan, Hazel Nohavec. Music Educa- 
tion Source Book. Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 1947. 

Morgan, Hazel Nohavec and Russell V. 
Music Education in Action. Kjos. 1954. 

Murray, Josephine and Bathurst, Effie. 
Creative Ways for Children’s Programs. 
Silver Burdett. 1938. 

Mursell, James. Music and the Class- 
room Teacher. Silver Burdett. 1951. 

Myers, Louise Kifer, Teaching Children 
Music in the Elementary Schools. Prentice- 
Hall. 1950. 

National School Public Relations Assn, 
NEA. It Starts in the Classroom. 1951. 

Newman, Elizabeth. How To Teach 
Music to Children. Fischer. 1925. 

Perkins, Clella Lester. How To Teach 
Music to Children. Hall and McCreary. 
1936. 

Pitts, Lilla B. The Music Curriculum 
in a Changing World. Silver Burdett. 
1944. 

Sheehy, Emma D. There’s Music in 
Children. Holt. 1952 [Rev.]. 

Squire, Russel N. Introduction to Music 
Education. Ronald. 1952. 

Thompson and Nordholm. Keys to 
Teaching Elementary School Music. 
Schmitt. 1949. 

Thorn, Alice G. *Music for Young 
Children. Scribner. 1929. 





* Out of print. 





An Open Letter to a 
Highschool Senior 


My moruer always boasts that 
teaching runs in our family—you 
know, like buck teeth. Ever since 
I can remember, it seems to have 
been tacitly understood that my 
sister and I would teach. 

Once I worked up a mild interest 
in secretarial work. “Men-in-offices 
get fresh!” my mother said so au- 
thoritatively and with such heat 
that to this day I am gravely sus- 
picious of “men-in-offices”’! 

But it does not matter, really, 
how I became a teacher. What is 
important to me is ‘that after 25 
years I am still a teacher! 

“Twenty-five years! But why?” 
I hear you gasp in ill-concealed 
horror. 

Why do I teach? 

When you were a freshman, I 
believe you learned Tennyson’s “I 
am a part of all that I have met. 
...” That was the year Johnnie quit 
school to enlist. Do you remember 
Johnnie? He was the tall, red- 
headed boy who was always late to 
class. They gave him a Silver Star 
in Korea. 

And there was Jack. You never 
knew him because he was long be- 
fore your time. He wrote the rip- 
roaringest Westerns with the fan- 
ciest spelling in the whole ninth 
grade. Now he writes the best ed- 
itorials in our state! 

Do you see what I mean about 
teaching? No? 

Well, then let me tell you that 
for every Silver Star, for every 
Pulitzer Prize, yes, even for every 
man-in-an-office, there is a gleam 
in some teacher’s eye. 

Only a few people get to be 
heroes or famous authors or distin- 
guished surgeons or opera stars at 
the Met. 

But if you are a teacher, you have 
a wonderful chance of being part 
of all of them—and more. Did you 
ever think of that? 

—EDNA PETTIGREW, English and 
dramatic-arts teacher at McClena- 
ghan Highschool, Florence, South 
Carolina. [For further information 
about opportunities in teaching, 
write FTA, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.] 
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fF. ERLE PRIOR 


During their last two years in high 
school, cooperative students attend 
classes and are employed in related jobs 
on an alternate one- or two-week plan. 


HE greatness of America stems 
f ge its founding principle of 
equal opportunity for all. Nowbere 
is this principle more imp6rtant 
than in the provisiop~of educa- 
tional opportunity“ This means 
that different jypes of- education 
must be provided to enable stu- 
dents of vgfied aptitudes and abili- 
ties to tgke their places in the com- 
plex g6ciety in which they find 
thems¢lves. 

Todgy the schools are looked to 
for mattyareas of education that 
were formerly considered prov- 
ince of the home, the church, or the 
community. They have thus come 
to share responsibility for many 
basic considerations in the process 
of helping young people develop 
into adequate adults. 

One of these basic considerations 
is how to bridge the gap from 
school to work. Numerous studies 
have appraised causes of student 
maladjustment in school, reasons 
for the high rate of dropouts from 
school, factors causing the instabil- 
ity of youth in the labor market, 
and reasons for conflict in commu- 
nity relationships. 

There is no one solution to this 
complex of problems, but we feel 


Miss Brennan is director of coopera- 
tive education, Board of Education of 
the City of New York. 
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Cooperative 


in New York City 







Education 





includes work experience 


that cooperative education 
idine—a- Te? and practical ap- 
proach by combining the theot¢t- 
ical instruction of the classrg6m 
with practical experience ipa re- 
lated job. 


is pro- 








fucation is now in 
its fortiegk-Year here in New York 
City-We use the term to include all 

6rms of work-study, work-experi- 
ence, and parttime programs in 
which the school instruction is sup- 
plemented by a period in the indus- 
try, business, or professions of the 
community. Its purpose is to de- 
velop vocational efficiency and a 
better personal and social adjust- 
ment among young people. 

In the cooperative course, stu- 
dents take the same subjects as are 
given in the regular highschool 
course, In addition to fulfilling 
requirements in English,—~secial 
studies, art, and music, cooperative 
students may choose from the“fol- 
lowing fields: accounting~4utomo- 
tive trades, bookkeepjfig, business 
machines, clerical prdtice, design, 
dressmaking, food trad machine 
shop, millinery, needle trades, plas- 
tics, retailing, recordkeeping, sten- 
ography, typewriting. 

Cooperative students attend full- 
time classes during the first two 
years of highschool. During the last 
two years they attend classes and 
are employed in related jobs on an 
alternate one- or two-week plan. 


Cooprrativ, 












Wuue an important function of 
the cooperative course is to provide 
suitable employment for students, 
it is primarily a system of educa- 
tion. Therefore, the job is regarded 


in industry, business, and professions. 


GRACE BRENNAN 





as part of their regular highschool 
course. 

Currently 33 highschools offer 
cooperative programs to approxi- 
mately 4000 students. More than 
350 firms participate in the plan 
and provide job opportunities in 
line with varying student choice 
and ability. The wide acceptance of 
the cooperative plan by representa- 
tive business and industrial organi- 
zations testifies that it is more than 
merely stop-gap, parttime employ- 
ment. 

Work must be carefully selected 
and adequately supervised if it is to 
be a worthwhile factor in the edu- 
cation and development of youth. 
A program must also have the ac- 
ceptance and support of the busi- 
ness and industrial community in 
which it is to operate. Mariagement 
and labor must approve the philos- 
ophy underlying this kind of edu- 
cation, and they must provide the 
jobs. 

While the intangible benefits of 
work experience, such as character 
and personality development, are 
far more valyable than monetary 
returns, eVoppe ity to earn 
wages is oftgh the factgr that makes 
it possible Aor a_ pe¥ or girl to re- 
main in figheChool until gradua- 
tion. Duying the past 25 years more 
than $16 millidm~has been earned 
by the/New York City toeperative 
studegits while still in school. Cast 
yearf earnings alone were $2 4 
milfion. 


OOPERATIVE education reached 
n important milestone when hos- 
pitals and allied fields sought the 
help of our schools in the recruit- 
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ment and training of personnel. In 
September 1951, a hospital-aide co- 
operative program was established. 
The three ensuing years have 
proved beneficial to both students 
and hospitals. 

At the present time, nine high- 
schools offer the cooperative hos- 
pital-aide program. Twenty-four 
hospitals are cooperating, and 350 
student workers are currently on 
an alternating basis of two weeks 
at the hospital and two weeks at 
school. 

The experience of the educa- 
tional authorities with the hospital- 
aide program clearly shows that 
this kind of education provides two 
essential needs—motivation and eco- 
nomic security. Both are funda- 
mental to young people in any 
choice of career. 

Experience has likewise shown 
that, tho the program was initiated 
to meet a general hospital need, it 
has stimulated enough interest in 
nursing to provide recruits for both 
registered and practical’ nursing. 
Accordingly, four highschools have 
been approved as_practical-nurse 
schools with the authority to grant 
practical-nurse certification upon 
completion of the prescribed 
courses and the passing of the state 
nurse board examination. 

The program supplements the 
school instruction by providing the 
opportunity for clinical experience 
on an alternate-month basis in the 
hospital. 


Our years of experience with co- 
operative education in New York 
City seem to us to prove conclu- 
sively that outstanding among all 
benefits of this type of education is 
the value to the young people 
themselves. They receive a diversi- 
fied type of education which is 
most helpful in preparing them for 
the highly complex personal and 
community life they will enter 
upon their graduation from high- 
school. 

Furthermore, cooperative educa- 
tion—with its holding power of 
97% to 98%—provides a dramatic 
answer to the dropout problem. 
And it has proved its value so clear- 
ly to both educators and business- 
men that we feel sure the program 
will continue to @xpand in the 
future. a 
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Congress Studies Juvenile Delinquency 


Between 1948 and 1953, juvenile de- 
linquency in this country rose so alarm- 
ingly that the US Senate authorized its 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct 
a “full and complete” study of the 
problem. A subcommittee of four 
members was appointed to make the in- 
vestigation: Senators Robert C. Hen- 
drickson [R-N.J.], chairman; William 
Langer [R-N.Dak.]; Estes Kefauver [D- 
Tenn.}; and Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 
[D-Mo.]. Later, upon the resignation of 
Senator Hendrickson, Senator Kefau- 
ver was appointed chairman, and Sen- 
ators Olin D. Johnston [D-S.C.] and 
Alexander Wiley [R-Wis.] were added 
to the committee. 


Fo.towine 16 months of activity, the 
subcommittee brought in its findings. 
The urgency of the problem is reflected 
thruout its report. 

“The stream of children thru the 
nation’s juvenile courts grew from 
300,000 in 1948 to 435,000 in 1953, and 
only 10% _of this increase can possibly 
be attributed to the enlarged juvenile 
population,” says the committee. If the 
rate of juvenile delinquency continues 
to mount at the rate experienced dur- 
ing the past five years, the committee 
estimates that by 1960 the number of 
boys and girls going thru the juvenile 
courts annually may total 785,000. 

Essential defenses against juvenile 
delinquency are characterized as “weak, 
inadequate to the task, poorly manned, 
and, in some measure, even totally lack- 
ing in every community in the nation.” 
THe committee recommends federal ac- 
tion particularly with reference to 
schools, housing, mental health, and 
welfare programs. 


“Witness after witness before the 
subcommittee testified to the fact that 
we can prevent delinquency if we 
reach the child in time,” declares the 
report. “And they also testified that one 
of the first signs of danger in a child’s 
behavior is when he truants from 
school. 

“But it is not merely the fact that 
our schools, undermanned and over- 
crowded as they are, have not the facil- 
ities to reach the child when he first 
exhibits behavior difficulties. There is 
a further factor that this nation must 
consider. It is this: Because our schools 
are overcrowded and undermanned, 
and because our schools lack adequate 
facilities and services, they are ofttimes 
a contributing cause of juvenile delin- 
quency. ... 

“The child who falls behind in his 
reading does not receive the corrective 


attention from the overworked.school- 
teacher, trying desperately to-handle a 
large class, and may soon become the 
butt of classroom jokes. He becomes 
frustrated and dissatisfied. He acts up 
in class, so that he can shine in some- 
thing, even if it is only at being the 
worst-behaved boy in class. : 

“Soon—since the school cannot hold 
his attention—he stops coming to class. 
He joins a street-corner. gang of boys 
for whom school has also lost its atten- 
tion-holding possibilities. Time hangs 
heavy on their hands. They believe 
that everyone is ‘against them’, They 
are soon in trouble. 


“Tr ar the first sign of difficulty suffi- 
cient resources could have been brought 
to bear—if the teacher had smaller 
classes and hence more time to devote 
to those needing special help, if special 
services were available to ‘back up’ the 
teacher handling certain problem chil- 
dren—we would not have to pay for the 
‘rehabilitation’ of these children many 
times more than it would take to bring 
the nation’s schools up to standard. 

“The child having reading difficulty 
in the first grade in 1955 will not be 
helped to overcome those reading dif- 
ficulties by additional teachers, facili- 
ties, and services which are only in the 
talked-about stage at that time and will 
not come into being for another five or 
10 years—if then. 

“The subcommittee believes that this 
nation’s first line of defense in prevent- 
ing juvenile delinquency is the school. 
We must begin there, and we must 
begin now .... The problem of the 
lamentable condition of the nation’s 
schools must be faced boldly and 
squarely by the local, state, and federal 
governments . .. . One of the greatest 
steps which this nation can take to 
prevent juvenile delinquency is to em- 
bark at once upon a vigorous program 
to reduce the acute shortage in class- 
room space and the too-large size of 
classes. . . . The need for such a pro- 
gram is now. The data are clear. Unless 
we pay out the money for better school 
facilities today, we shall have to pay 
out the money in the years to come for 
more police and more prisons.” 


Cortes of the subcommittee’s report, 
entitled Juvenile Delinquency, Interim 
Report of the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary To Study 
Juvenile Delinquency in the United 
States, may be obtained without charge 
from the Senate subcommittee, Room 
900, Ist St. and Indiana Ave., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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HE Council for Advancement 
Ter Secondary Education (estab- 
lished jointly by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals and the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc.) is devoting at 
least the first year of its Study on 
Economic Education to basic stud- 
ies designed to reveal those mini- 
mum essentials of economic infor- 
mation which every citizen should 
know and understand if we are to 
have an economically competent 
and intelligent society. 

Four research studies, now under- 
way, are designed to reveal the 
kinds of economic understandings 
which the individual must have for 
an adequate understanding of news- 
papers, popular magazines, farm 
journals, and labor journals. 

A survey and analysis of economic 
and related textbooks and courses 
of study will also be made. Such a 
survey may indicate, among other 
things, the failure of textbooks to 
give the proper emphasis to the 
kind of economic knowledge neces- 
sary to read and understand news- 
papers and magazines. 

During the winter and spring of 
1955 a letter was sent to representa- 
tives of agriculture, labor, business, 
and education requesting a list of 
what they considered the 10 most 
important economic items to be in- 
cluded in the education of every 
young person. From these responses 
a composite list of items is to be 
constructed and submitted to a 
number of judges selected from var- 
ious economic groups. They will 
be asked to evaluate each item as 
essential, important, negligible, im- 
practical, and the like. A revised 
list of items showing the vote on 
each item will then be sent out to 
other judges for their evaluation. 

Thus, by means of objective 
analytical research and utilizing the 
judgment of competent individuals 
representing all segments of our 
economic society, the council in- 


Dr. Jones is director of the Council for 
Advancement of Secondary Education. 
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A Study on 
Economic Education 


GALEN JONES 


tends to derive a list of economic 
topics which can be considered as 
essential in the education of every 
young person. Upon these validated 
minimum essentials, teaching-learn- 
ing units will be based. 

Once the list of minimum essen- 
tials has been agreed upon, educa- 
tors must determine at what educa- 
tional level each topic can best be 
taught. While both educators and 
leaders in all phases of the economy 
will work on the tentative teaching- 
learning units, the teaching profes- 
sion will pass final judgment on the 
classroom value of the materials 
and determine how each unit can 
best be incorporated into the pres- 
ent curriculum. 


Our society has become so sensi- 
tive to the term “economics” that 
its very mention suggests a vast 
number of controversial matters 
and a multitude of conflicting in- 
terest groups. However, it is the 
belief of the council that agreement 
can be reached among the various 
groups, not on the highly contro- 
versial economic issues, but on the 
nature of that bedrock of economic 
information upon which judgments 
and opinions are built. 

The Study on Economic Educa- 
tion of the Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education is de- 
signed to promote the teaching of 
this basic information, and every 
effort is being made to make the 
project a cooperative endeavor be- 
tween educators and representatives 
of all phases of economic activity. + 





Allied Youth in Ishpeming Highschool 


Auten Youtn, one of the most 
successful methods of giving high- 
school students the facts about al- 
cohol, was founded in the 1930s. 

Altho the A. Y. Post in Ishpem- 
ing Highschool is but four years 
old, one-third of our students are 
currently members. Part of its suc- 
cess comes from good times, begin- 
ning with a picnic in the fall. Bi- 
weekly programs are alternately 
educational and recreational. 

Members skate, dance, ski, sing, 
or have guest speakers such as a 
member of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
a clergyman, a judge, or a physician. 
Often the students themselves pre- 
sent skits, panel discussions, or re- 
ports. 

Between semesters, A. Y. sponsors 
an all-school party. The A. Y. Sun- 
shine Club writes cards to convales- 
cents, and the post makes Easter 
baskets for children in nearby hos- 
pitals. Last summer our group en- 
tered a float in the Ishpeming cen- 
tennial parade. 

In November, the post helped 
pay the expenses of its president 


and one sponsor to the annual na- 
tional conference at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania. Both were en- 
thusiastic after trading ideas and 
viewpoints with 400 delegates from 
all over the country. At the confer- 
ence they heard speeches by J. C. 
Penney, who is chairman of the A. 
Y. board of directors; Daniel A. 
Poling; and Norman Vincent Peale. 

Allied Youth is not just another 
club. It is a character-building or- 
ganization with only one member- 
ship requirement: an interest in 
learning the truth concerning bev- 
erage alcohol. There is no discrim- 
ination because of sex, social group, 
or scholastic standing, and fresh- 
men may find themselves working 
on committees with seniors. 

The tendency in our school seems 
to be to join as a freshman and stay 
on thru the senior year. This con- 
tinuity of membership seems to en- 
courage initiative and cooperation 
in members and officers. 

—GLADYS HANEY, Allied Youth 
sponsor, Ishpeming [Michigan] 
Highschool. 
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This article is one of a series pre- 
sented in cooperation with the 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion of NEA and edited by Ray G. 
PRICE, professor of business educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota. 
The author this month is E. Cc. MC- 
GILL, head, Department of Business 
and Business Education, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 

For a free bibliography on this 
subject, write UBEA at NEA. En- 
close a stamped, selfaddressed en- 


velop. 


Health and Accident 
Insurance 
ApproxIMATELy 1000 insurance 
companies offer thousands of health 
and accident policies, each one dif- 
ferent. Solving the problem of what 
is best for you at the price you can 
afford is no simple matter. To find 
the right solution you need to know 
what kind of protection is available. 

Probably your first investment in 
health insurance should be a plan 
for hospitalization. Whether you al- 
ready subscribe to such a plan or 
are buying for the first time, be sure 
the coverage is adequate in terms 
of rates charged by hospitals. 

Surgical coverage may be com- 
bined with hospital insurance or 
sold separately. Altho referred to 
as “surgical,” it may also pay the 
doctor bill for an illness requiring 
hospitalization. Some policies even 
cover office and home calls. 

Most service plans state the 
amount that will be paid on a sur- 
gical policy for various operations. 
This amount is the full payment 
for those whose incomes fall within 
a given bracket. Where the income 
is higher, the physician is free to 
charge more, and the difference 
comes out of the patient's pocket. 

Hospital and surgical insurance 
are a boon when illness is of a rela- 
tively short duration, but they have 
been found inadequate when a lin- 
gering illness or a crippling acci- 
dent strikes. Somewhat new and de- 


signed to give relief in such cases 
is “catastrophe insurance.” You 
agree to pay expenses up to a cer- 
tain amount. After that you are 
covered up to the limit of your 
policy—$5000 or $10,000. 

In buying this type of insurance, 
figure first exactly how much pro- 
tection you can count on from your 
hospital and surgical plans. That 
much at least can safely be deduct- 
ible. As with automobile insurance, 
the higher the amount deductible, 
the lower the premium. 

Hospital and medical expenses 
are not the only costs connected 
with illness or accident, however. 
For most of us there would be loss 
of income in addition, unless we 
had been foresighted enough to buy 
disability insurance. 

Almost certainly your employer 
would carry you for a reasonable 
length of time. Find out, if possible, 
how long. Disability insurance is 
cheaper when purchased with a 
waiting period—that is, payments 
do not start until after a given time. 

Watch out for policies that pay 
only in case of an accident. You are 
much more likely to lose work time 
as a result of illness. 

Some principles to remember: 

[1] Insure only against expenses 
that would cripple you financially. 
Day-to-day, routine medical care 
should be taken care of in your 
budget. 

[2] Never buy a policy that covers 
only. certain illnesses or accidents. 
Unless it includes everything, it 
isn’t worth what it costs. 

[3] Where possible, get in on a 
group policy. It’s cheaper, and you 
won't have to pass a physical exam. 

[4] Save on premiums by agreeing 
to pay part of the costs yourself. 
In other words, don’t attempt to 
insure yourself 100%. 

[5] Don’t buy until you have read 
the policy. Regardless of the sales- 
man’s promises or what you are 
led to believe by cleverly worded 
advertisements, you will get exact- 
ly what the policy states—no more. 

[6] Buy only from a company 
that is licensed in your state. 

[7] If you can, buy from a local 
agent. He is less likely to misrepre- 
sent his wares. 

[8] Before you invest, investigate 
plans offered by nonprofit commu- 
nity-sponsored organizations. 


The Duffy Sisters 


Tuere’s history behind the re- 
cent dedication of an 18-room ele- 
mentary school in Tucson. It in- 
volves five people, all sisters—and 
all school teachers. 

The Duffy girls were daughters 
of the Martin Duffys (originally of 
Sligo, Ireland), who established a 
pioneer home in the old pueblo of 
Tucson after Mr. Duffy had worked 
in that area building the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 

After graduating from Tucson 
Highschool and the University of 
Arizona, Alice, Ida; Myrtle, Har- 
riet, and Catherine Duffy all be- 
came teachers in Tucson, riding 
horseback to schools located on 
the fringes of the ever-growing 
town. 

Four of them married. And all 
of them did graduate work in the 
summers and traveled widely in 
North America and Europe. 

As they continued to teach, the 
school system they served expanded 
to include health services, library 
facilities, new administrative pat- 
terns, and vocational opportunities. 
Likewise, the population grew— 
and changed. 

Thru years of war and peace 
students graduated and took their 
places among the thousands of 
adult citizens in the growing city. 
And there were more and more 
school children to crowd into 
buildings that couldn’t keep up 
with the surging population. 
Teaching under difficulties, the 
Duffy sisters continued to find deep 
satisfaction in their association 
with parents and their love for 
young people. 

Then came new school buildings, 
named for Tucson pioneers. In De- 
cember 1954, Alice Duffy Murphy 
assumed duties as principal of one 
of these—the Duffy Elementary 
School. At the dedication cere- 
monies, she shared the platform 
with her four sisters. 

This was the first Tucson school 
ever to be named for teachers still 
in active service—the Duffy sisters 
—whose combined service totals 
more than 140 years. 

—MARJORIE ROBINSON, chairman, 
English Department, Tucson High- 
school. 
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NOTABLE Kducational Books OF 1954 


Memarrs of the Education Department 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 
more—Ceceile Richman, Florence Rader- 
macher, Jeanette Rosenthal, Neil Jordahl, 
and Julia Certain—have again prepared 
for THE JouRNAL a list of the past year’s 
noteworthy educational books. The li- 
brary staff was assisted by 244 educational 
specialists chosen to represent various sub- 
ject fields, different sections of the country, 
and diverse educational duties (e.g. super- 
visor, college instructor, teacher). Book 
reviews and evaluations in educational 
journals and standard book-review media 
were also taken into consideration in the 
preparation of the list. 

Attention is called to the relatively large 
number of new editions (12). In cases 
where an earlier edition of a book was 
selected for a previous list, it is assumed 
that its content and value are known or 
can be easily checked, and no descriptive 
annotation is given. 

Numbers in brackets refer to publishers 
listed at the end of this article. Inquiries 
concerning books should be addressed 
directly to the publishers. 


Education in America 


The Negro and the Schools by H. S. 
Ashmore. In 1953 the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education sponsored a study 
of biracial education by 45 scholars. This 
summary and interpretation of the survey 
results presents impartially the facts of 
this complex educational problem. 228p. 
$2.75; $1.50 pa. [19] 

Schools in Transition ed. by R. M. Wil- 
liams, Jr. and M. W. Ryan. A calm, factual 
report of the experiences of 24 communi- 
ties in six states bordering the South as 
they changed from segregated to inte- 
grated schools, and a summary of impor- 
tant facts learned. Like the Ashmore book, 
this is based on the 45-scholar survey. 
272p. $3. [19] 

Intergroup Education by Lloyd Cook 
and Elaine Cook. Examines intergroup 
education, and then presents the varied 
approaches which must be vital parts of a 
teacher-education curriculum. 392p. $5.50. 
[14] 
Educating Women for a Changing 
World by K. H. Mueller. A practical dis- 
cussion of the aims of education for wom- 
en in those areas where the problems are 
distinctive. There is no one pattern for 
women, however; each must be educated 
according to her individual abilities and 
interests. 302p. $4.75. [16] 


Administration 


Staff Personnel in the Public Schools by 
W. S. Elsbree and E. E. Reutter, Jr. A 
presentation of administrative procedures 
which combines current practices and 
trends with an accurate and timely anal- 
ysis of the major problems involved. Many 
practical and helpful suggestions on selec- 
tion, certification, orientation, and inserv- 
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ice education of teachers. 438p. $4.65. [20] 

Creative School Administration in 
Elementary and Junior High Schools 
by H. G. Shane and W. A. Yauch. Written 
with a concern for “democratic administra- 
tion,” this book attempts to suggest ways 
by which administrators, teachers, parents, 
and students may promote creativity in 
the teaching-learning process. 566p. $4.50. 
[1] 

Instructional Leadership by G. N. Mac- 
kenzie and S. M. Corey. Defines leadership, 
evaluates methods, cites situational factors 
involved and ways of improving leader- 
ship, and then discusses varied aspects of 
the original three-year experiment as car- 
ried on in the Denver Public Schools. 
209p. $3.25. [7] 

Public School Administration by Calvin 
Grieder and W. E. Rosenstengel. It is the 
administrator’s responsibility “to bring all 
the components of an educational program 
into harmonious and fruitful relation- 
ships.” A realistic discussion of this com- 
plex task, useful both to superintendents 
and to students for its inclusiveness and 
its evaluation of current practices. 622p. 
$6. [22] 

Modern Administration of Secondary 
Schools by H. R. Douglass. 601p. $5. 1932 
and 1945 editions entitled Organization 
and Administration of Secondary Schools 
on selected list. [9] 

Elementary-School’ Organization and 
Administration by H. J. Otto. 3d ed. 719p. 
$5.50. 1934 edition on selected list. [4] 


Psychology 


Educational Psychology by L. J. Cron- 
bach. Many questions that arise in class- 
room teaching are answered in this clearly 
written textbook. Psychology is interpreted 
broadly, and emphasis thruout is on appli- 
cation. Many examples, case reports, and 
illustrations. 628p. $7.50; text ed. $5.50. [10] 

Manual of Child Psychology ed. by 
Leonard Carmichael. 2d ed. 1295p. $12. 
1946 edition on selected list. [23] 

Psychology of Adolescence by Luella 
Cole. 4th ed. 712p. $6. 1936, 1942, and 1948 
editions on selected list. [21] 

Child Psychology by A. T. Jersild. 4th 
ed. 676p. $8. 1933 and 1947 editions on 
selected list. [20] 

Principles of Educational Psychology by 
W. D. Commins and Barry Fagin. 2d ed. 
795p. $5.75. 1937 edition on selected list. 
[22] 


Measurement 


Measurement and Evaluation for the 
Elementary-School Teacher by T. L. Tor- 
gerson and G. S. Adams. Examines the 
many uses of tests, furnishes helpful com- 
ments on tests in various subjects, and 
discusses administration of a testing pro- 
gram. Emphasis is on practical aspects. 
489p. $4.90. [8] 

Psychological Testing by Anne Anastasi. 
A college text comprehensive enough to 
serve as a handbook for the test adminis- 


trator. General discussion of validity, re- 
liability, and use is followed by examina- 
tion of tests of various types—intelligence, 
aptitude, and personality. 682p. $6.75. [15] 

Measurement in Today’s Schools by 
C. C. Ross. Rev. by J. C. Stanley. 3d ed. 
Offering clear explanations of test inter- 
pretation, construction, and administra- 
tion, this useful text also points out values 
of a testing program in such areas as pro- 
motion, guidance, and public relations. 
485p. $6.65. [20] 

Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Secondary School by H. A. Greene, A. N. 
Jorgensen, and J. R. Gerberich. 690p. $5. 
1943 edition on selected list. [13] 


Educational Philosophy 

Building a Philosophy of Education by 
H. S. Broudy. An engaging discussion of 
educational aims and objectives by a mod- 
erate Realist. While he regards the pur- 
pose of education as the formation of 
intellectual habits, he does not ignore its 
social setting. Clearly written and well- 
organized, this represents a genuine con- 
tribution to the development of educa- 
tional philosophy. 480p. $5. [20} 

The Emerging Self in School and Home 
by L. T. Hopkins. In line with the teach- 
ings of Dewey and Kilpatrick, the author 
holds that the individual’s concept of self 
is the center of behavior, and that matu- 
rity is attained thru a learning process 
meaningful to the individual and in har- 
mony with principles of biological growth. 
366p. $4.50. [11] 


Methods of Teaching and 
Research 


Methods of Research by C. V. Good and 
D. E. Scates. This book, written for field 
workers, graduate students, and senior un- 
dergraduates who would evaluate the qual- 
ity of conclusions either as producers or 
consumers, is a discussion of the concepts, 
principles, and procedures in educational, 
psychological, and sociological investiga- 
tions. A very practical handbook for the 
researcher. 920p. $6. [4] 

Guiding Your Student Teacher by D. K. 
Curtis and L. O. Andrews. Five years of 
cooperative experience of college supervi- 
sors, public-school teachers, and student- 
teachers combined to shape this program 
which provides for the introduction and 
gradual orientation of students to every 
phase of teaching activity. Excellent chap- 
ter bibliographies. 384p. $5.50. [20] 

Mass Media and Education: 53rd yrbk, 
pt. 2; Natl Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Eleven wellinformed contributors 
summarize current knowledge and re- 
search findings on the social impact of 
press, movies, and broadcasting in the 
United States and offer suggestions for 
using mass media in teaching, with em- 
phasis on ways of developing discriminat- 
ing taste and responsibility for seeing that 
mass media serve the public good. 290p. 
$4.; $3.25 pa. [6] 
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Creating a Good Environment for 
Learning: 1954 yrbk, Assn for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Diary re- 
ports of six teachers in rural, urban, and 
suburban schools emphasize the impor- 
tance of home, school, and community co- 
operation. The second half of the book 
analyzes technics for improving learning 
environment. 307p. $3.75. [18] 

The Fives and Sixes Go to School by 
E. D. Sheehy. Growing out of the author’s 
long experience with young children, this 
is a discussion of a desirable program for 
the first years of school. The primary 
needs are a schoolroom with good equip- 
ment and a teacher who understands her 
children and how to use equipment effec- 
tively. A very practical presentation. 372p. 
$3.75. [12] 

Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. Rev. 
ed. by Edgar Dale. 534p. $6.25. 1946 edi- 
tion on selected list. [8] 


Higher Education 


Essays on Education by A. W. Griswold. 
A sane and sober discussion of the current 
problems of higher education, coupled 
with an eloquent defense of the liberal 
arts and the dignity of the individual. An 
eminently readable book for laymen and 
professionals alike. 164p. $2.75. [25] 

General Education: Explorations and 
Evaluation; Final Report of the Coopera- 
tive Study in General Education of the 
American Council on Education by Paul 
L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew. Center- 
ing their work around four major subject 
areas and the two pervasive objectives of 
encouraging critical thinking and whole- 
some attitudes, committees from 19 par- 
ticipating colleges developed instructional 
materials and tests which they applied in 
their classrooms. A guide for others con- 
cerned with developing general-education 
programs. 302p. $3.50. [3] 

On Education and Freedom by Harold 
Taylor. In seven essays on college admin- 
istration, academic freedom, moral leader- 
ship, women’s education, and the liberal 
arts, the president of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege cogently states his case for educational 
reform, intellectual freedom, and the de- 
velopment of moral values. 320p. $3.50. [1] 


Guidance and Sociology 

The Sociology of Child Development by 
J. H. S. Bossard. Rev. ed. How children 
are shaped by their families’ social status 
and customs and by relationships between 
individuals makes an absorbing book— 
one that deepens understanding and sup- 
plies information important to teachers. 
788p. $6. [11] 

Counseling Theory and Practice by 
H. B. Pepinsky and P. N. Pepinsky. To 
advanced students and professional coun- 
selors this book offers examples of the 
scientific approach to counseling. “The 
counselor, as a psychologist, can make his 
distinctive professional contribution by 
combining the roles of practitioner and 
scientist.” 307p. $4.50. [22] 

Children’s Social Values; an Action Re- 
search Study by A. W. Foshay and K. D. 
Wann. A report from the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute on several years’ work 
with the teachers of Springfield, Missouri, 
as they attempted to improve their under- 
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standing of their pupils’ social values. An 
excellent account of the process that has 
come to be called “action research.” 323p. 
$3.50. [7] 

Occupational Literature; an Annotated 
Bibliography. Rev. ed. by Gertrude For- 
rester. 467p. $5. 1946 and 1948 editions on 
selected list. [24] 


Teaching School Subjects 


Educating for American Citizenship, 
32d yrbk, American Assn of School Ad- 
ministrators. A wealth of suggestions on 
how the schools can preserve and transmit 
the ideals of our democracy by supplying 
knowledge of history and government, 
building loyal attitudes, developing skill 
in critical thinking, and providing oppor- 
tunities for the practice of citizenship. 
615p. $5. [18] 

Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools by N. P. Neilson and Winifred 
Van Hagen. 552p. $4.50. 1930 edition on 
selected list. [5] 

Skills in Social Studies. 24th yrbk, Natl 
Council for the Social Studies. A rapidly 
changing world demands citizens skilled 
in meeting problems. How such skills in 
the social sciences can be imparted to 
school children of different ages is the 
subject of these essays, nine of which de- 
scribe teaching methods successfully used. 
282p. $3.50; $3. pa. [17] 

Your Child and His Art by Viktor 
Lowenfeld. A forthright discussion of the 
child and his creative expression thru art 
activities. The author considers art a 
means toward the achievement of a better 
adjusted, happier childhood. This book, 
based on typical questions which parents 
have asked, should prove useful to both 
parents and teachers. 186p. $6.50. [15] 

School Athletics by the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission of the NEA and AASA. 
Addressed to parents and community lead- 
ers as well as to teachers, this wise state- 
ment of policy seeks to correct abuses and 
foster the benefits inherent in sound ath- 
letic training for all elementary- and 
secondary-school children. 116p. $1. [18] 

Making and Using Classroom Science 
Materials in the Elementary School by 
G. O. Blough and M. H. Campbell. An 
illustrated source book covering seven 
areas of experimentation and suggesting 
equipment and apparatus simply made 
from readily accessible materials. Direc- 
tions are given for construction and use of 
equipment, and additional sources of in- 
formation are suggested. 229p. $2.75. [8] 

Language Arts for Today’s Children. 
Natl Council of Teachers of English. Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum. How 
the four language-arts skills (listening, 
speaking, reading, writing) needed by to- 
day’s children can be taught effectively at 
various levels made clear by accounts of suc- 
cessful teaching procedures. 431p. -$3.75. [4] 

Children in Focus; Their Health and 
Activity. 1954 yrbk, American Assn for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. Principles of child growth as related 
to the elementary physical-education pro- 
gram are discussed by 24 area specialists 
who consider such aspects of the subject 
as parent-teacher cooperation; program 
content; spiritual, moral, and social chal- 
lenges; noon-hour and evening leisure ex- 





periences; and training of future teachers. 
277p. $3.50. [2] 


Publishers 

[1] Abelard-Schuman, 381 4th Ave., New 
York 16. [2] American Assn for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. [3] 
American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. [4] Appleton-Century-Crofts Co., 
Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New York 1. [5] A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. [6] Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. [7] Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27. [8] 
Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St., New York 
19. [9] Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg, Boston 17. 
[10] Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. [11] Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. [12] 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. [13] Longmans, Green & Co., 
55 5th Ave., New York 3. [14] McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. [15] Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 
New York 11. [16] Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis 14. [17] Natl Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. [18] NEA, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. [19] Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
[20] Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New 
York 11. [21] Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. [22] Ronald Press, 15 
E. 26th St., New York 10. [23] John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York 16. 
[24] H. W. Wilson Co., 960 University 
Ave., New York 52. [25] Yale Univ. Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The Mathematician 


To prive x and y thru the thick 
night without bending them; to lift 
one end of a log while the student 
lifts the other; to solve graphically 
the mechanical problems of daily 
life, using thought as the independ- 
ent variable; to find the locus of a 
point whose distance from the con- 
crete is a minimum; to find the 
height of an unattainable ideal and 
lay it out to. the nearest tenth on 
the upward slope of tomorrow, pro- 
duced if necessary; to integrate be- 
tween modest limits the quantita- 
tive fragments of daily life; to show 
that the potential energy of the fu- 
ture varies inversely as the square 
of present ease and directly as the 
earnest effort; to graph infinity on 
the scroll of the heavens: This is 
our task. 

—JOHN C. LYMER, formerly head 
of the Mathematics Department, 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. 
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[The following officers are for 1955-56.} 


School Administrators 
President: 
Henry I. Willett, 
supt of schools, 
Richmond, Va. 
President -elect: 
Paul J. Misner 
[right], supt, pub- 
lic schools, Glen- 
coe, Ill. 
Vicepresident: 
Omer Carmichael, 
supt, public 
schools, Louisville, Ky. [re-elected]. 
New member of executive commit- 
tee: Martin W. Essex, supt, public 
schools, Lakewood, Ohio. 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 

President: L. D. 
Haskew [left], 
The University of 
Texas, Austin. 

President -elect: 
Rees H. Hughes, 
Kansas State 
Teachers College, 
Pittsburg. 

New member of 
executive commit- 
tee: E. B. Norton, 

State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 


National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions of 
United Business Education 
Association 

President: Lew- 
is R. Toll [right], 
Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, 
Normal. 
Vicepresident: 
Robert P. Bell, 
Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Mun- 
cie, Ind. 
Secretary: Don- 
ald J. Tate, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock. 
Board members: Lewis D. Boynton 
[1955-57], Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain; S. Joseph De- 
Brum [1954-56], San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco 27. 


National Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education 

President: Mary E. Meade, principal, 
Washington Irving Highschool, New 
York 3. 

Vicepresident: Elsie Moses, princi- 
pal, Elementary School, Oaklawn, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

Secretary-treasurer: Lois M. Clark, 
NEA, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Board of directors: Mary A. Doyle, 
supt, Maynard, Mass.; Grace M. Dreier, 
asst supt, Los Angeles City Schools; 
Mary C. Fallon, Pittsburgh; Mary E. 
Hughes, principal, Emerson Elemen- 
tary School, Denver 18; Mary Lusson, 
Chicago 1. 


Rural Education Department 


President: Clifton B. Huff, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 

Vicepresident: Michael S. Kies, supt, 
Milwaukee County Schools, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Executive committee: Lucille L. 
Klinge, retiring president, supt, Lane 
County Schools, Eugene, Oreg.; Mary 
M. Condon [1960], State Dept of Public 
Instruction, Helena, Mont.; H. C. De- 
Kock [1956], University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; Leila C. Ewen [1957], State 
Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak.; J. C. 
Fitzgerald [1959], Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater; Ernest O. Nybak- 
ken [1957], State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn.; L. A. Roberts 
[1960], supt, Dallas County Schools, 
Dallas, Texas; Thomas E. Robinson 
[1958], State Teachers College, Glass- 
boro, N. J.; Howard G. Sackett [1958], 
district supt of schools, Port Leyden, 
N. Y.; R. E. Tidwell [1956], Stillman 
College, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; T. M. Verdin 
[1959], Greenville County School Dis- 
trict, Greenville, S. C.; Ernest W. Bark- 
er, supt, Pottawattamie County Schools, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; J. F. Lauten- 
schlager, supt, Coshocton County 
Schools, Coshocton, Ohio. 


School Transportation Division 
of Department of Rural 
Education 


President: J. F. Lautenschlager, supt, 
Coshocton County Schools, Coshocton, 
Ohio. 


NEA Activities 


Vicepresident: Earl Darnell, Green- 
brier County, Lewisburg, W. Va. 

Executive committee: T. Wesley 
Pickel, State Dept of Education, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Louis Yandell, Fayette 
County Schools, Lexington, Ky.; 
George W. Gehrichs, supt, Pulaski 
County Schools, Winamac, Ind. 


American Educational Research 
Association 
President: Francis G. Cornell, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 
Vicepresident: Percival M. Symonds, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
Secretary-treasurer: Frank W. Hub- 
bard, NEA, Washington, D. C. 
Executive committee: Above officers 
plus: immediate pastpresident, H. H. 
Remmers, Purdue University, Lafa- 
yette, Ind.; chairman and editor, 
AERA Review, Chester W. Harris, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
chairman and editor, AERA Newslet- 
ter, Gerald V. Lannholm, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 


NEA Publications 


Living Democracy Series, formerly 
published by the Civic Education Cen- 
ter, Tufts College, now distributed by 
Natl Council for the Social Studies: 
No. 1, The Isms—and You. 1952. 40p. 
60¢. No. 2, They Made a Nation. 
1952. 48p. 60¢. Other titles available. 
Highschool level. Quantity discounts. 
NCSS, NEA. 

Official Softball—Track and Field 
Guide, Jan. 1955-Jan. 1956, with Offi- 
cial Rules, Marian Kneer and Cal Pa- 
patsos, eds. 1955. 160p. 50¢. Sports 
Articles Reprint Series: Selected Vol- 
leyball Articles, Aileene Lockhart, ed. 
1955. 72p. $1. The Doctor Answers 


Korean Teachers Express Appreciation to NEA 


IN APPRECIATION 
for aid given them 
thru the NEA 
Overseas Teacher 
Fund, Korean 
teachers presented 
to their United 
States colleagues 
the eight-panel 
silk screen shown 
here. William G. 
Carr, NEA exec- 
utive secretary 
[left], received the 
screen from Paul 
Comly French of 
New York City, 
executive secretary 
of CARE, who 
eer ws it on be- 

alf of the Korean 
educators. 
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Some Practical Questions on Menstrua- 
tion by Margaret Bell, M.D. 1955. Rev. 
l4p. 35¢. Physical Education for High 
School Students, Dorothy Mohr and 
Elmon L. Vernier, eds. Highschool 
sports, athictics, and recreational ac- 
tivities. Written for teenagers. 1955. 
416p. Cloth, $3; paper, $2.50. Quantity 
discounts on above items. American 
Assn for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, NEA. 

The New American Schools for 
Adults by Louis K. Mather. Study of 
the role of adult education in the 
American public-school system. 1955. 
40p. $1. Quantity discounts. Adult 
Education Service, NEA. 

Selected Bibliography for Curric- 
ulum Workers. 1955 ed. 64p. $1. Quan- 
tity discounts. Assn for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA. 

Evaluating and Reporting Pupil 
Progress by John W. M. Rothney. 
Seventh in a series of pamphlets on 
use of research in the classroom, spon- 
sored by Classroom Teachers and 
American Educational Research Assn 
[NEA depts]. 1955. 33p. 25¢. Quantity 
discounts. NEA. 

Films on the Handicapped prepared 
by Thomas O’Connor and Jerome H. 
Rothstein. Annotated directory with 
annual supplements. 1955. Directory, 
approximately 56p. $1. Supplements, 









6 to 8p. 20¢. Four-year subscription 
[one directory and three supplements] 
$1.50. Cash required on orders of less 
than $1. Internat] Council for Excep- 
tional Children, NEA. 


It’s a Date 


May 1-3: Ninth annual conference of 
presidents of state assns of school adminis- 
trators and AASA, Louisville, Ky. 

May 5-8: Northeast regional conference, 





Dept of Classroom Teachers, Portland, — 


Maine. 

June 12-14: Annual meeting, Future 
Business Leaders of America, sponsored by 
the United Business Education Assn, NEA, 
Chicago. 

June 13-16: 19th annual natl conference 
of the Natl Assn of Student Councils, Natl 
Assn of Secondary-School Principals, NEA, 
Ardmore, Pa. 

June 16-18: Regional meeting, Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Assn, re- 
gional assn of United Business Education 
Assn, NEA, Denver. 

June 19-24: Workshop for Secondary- 
School Counselors, Natl Assn of Deans of 
Women, Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

June 19-July 8: Natl Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, NEA Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service, Bethel, 
Maine. 

June 20-24: Institute, Natl Assn of Edu- 
cational Secretaries, University of Texas, 
Austin. 


A message 
from 600,000 NEA members 
to 500,000 NON-members 


fe is a message from more than 600,000 
NEA members to the half million teachers 





June 26-30: 20th annual meeting, Natl 
School Public Relations Assn, NEA, Chi- 
cago. : 

June 28-July 1: Science conference of 
Natl Science Teachers Assn in cooperation 
with the University of Wisconsin Summer 
Session, Madison. 

June 29-July 2: 10th annual natl con- 
ference, Natl Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
Northern Ill. State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb. 

July 3-8: 93rd annual convention, NEA, 
Chicago. 

July 3-8: NEA departments, Chicago: 
American Assn of School Administrators; 
American Industrial Arts Assn; Assn for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development; 
Audio-Visual Instruction; Classroom 
Teachers; Elementary School Principals; 
Home Economics; Internat] Council for 
Exceptional Children; Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education; Music Educators Natl 
Conference; Natl Art Education Assn; Natl 
Assn of Deans of Women; Natl Assn of 
Educational Secretaries; Natl Assn of 
Journalism Directors of Secondary Schools; 
Natl Council for the Social Studies; Natl 
Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation; Natl Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics; Natl Retired Teachers Assn; Natl 
School Public Relations Assn; National 
Science Teachers Assn; Rural Education; 
Speech Assn of America; United Business 
Education Assn; Vocational Education. 

July 5-8: Institute, Natl Assn of Educa- 


[Continued on page 312] 













SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1955 SUMMER SESSION 






INTERSESSION 
June 6-July 1, 1955 
POSTSESSION 
Aug. 15 - Sept. 9, 1955 


The School of Education conducts one of the country’s largest 
and most extensive summer schools. Programs from two to 
fourteen weeks in over thirty different areas are possible on 
campus, and from three to eight weeks in local or in overseas 
workshops. In addition to many special courses, there will be 


offered the usual 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
leading to 
DOCTOR'S, MASTER’S and BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 
including SIXTH YEAR PROGRAM 
For information covering all sections 
and divisions, write for: 
Bulletin JS 
The Summer Session Director 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square 
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SUMMER SESSION 
July 5- Aug. 12, 1955 






New York 3, N. Y. 


who are not today cayrying their fair share of 
the profession’s responsibilities on the national 
front. 

600,000 teachers can not be wrong. Who are 
these persons? They are the men and women 
who are doing most to perpetuate and strengthen 
the institutions of security and freedom upon 
which our culture rests, who are building firmly 
the foundations from which a great teaching 
profession is steadily evolving. 

What the 600,000 NEA members are saying 
to the 500,000 non-members is this: you are 
needed, join with us, let us work together. The 
rate of progress in the days ahead will accelerate 
in proportion as we unite in the attack upon 
our common problems. Let us have faith in our- 
selves and in our purposes. In that faith, with 
each doing his part, we will move forward, cer- 
tain in the knowledge that the profession’s 
objectives will more quickly be achieved. 
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Note how a good driver starts 
his “pass” from a safe dis- 
tance behind, at the General 
Motors Proving Ground. 
Test Driver Roy Conely bas 
driven more than a million 
test-miles here. 


“Here’s how to pass like a pro,” 
says Roy Conely, Veteran GM Test Driver 


“Some drivers get my dander up. 


“Take the show-off who zooms right up to the 
taillights of the car in front. 


“Then, suddenly, without looking or signalling, 
he swerves out to pass. 


“Now, you don’t have to have the experience of 
a General Motors Test Driver to know that’s all 
wrong. 

“A real driver leaves several car lengths between 
moving automobiles. Sudden stops can’t surprise 
him. Even more important, he’s able to get a 
good, long look down the road. 


“You don’t ever catch him pulling out into the 


opposite lane when he wants to pass—unless he’s 
sure nothing’s coming from the front or rear. 


“That means he insists on a long stretch of clear 
pavement — and if a curve or hilltop blocks bis 
sight, a top-notch driver does not pass!” 


This series of driving hints is published 
in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « GMC TRUCK & COACH 


"Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 4- AUG. 10 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Ninth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SESSION for 
elementary and high school teachers. Conver- 
sation with individual tutor. Spanish lectures 
repeated in English at another hour. Vacation 
attractions. Pleasant mountain climate. Room 
and boerd in hotel or homes. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U.S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 











FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 
universities and governments. 

AROUND THE WORLD 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA........ 1499 
Middle EAST SEMINAR............ 1495 
EUROPE . es _... .$999 to 1599 
All tours moke provision for an abundance 
of sight seeing in the all inclusive cost. 
Time for independent travel too! 
Co-Educational—College Credit Optional— 
For Graduates, Undergraduates & Profes- 
sional Persons. 












details address: 
PROF. J. E. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton 3, Pa. 






TEACHERS FOR 


CALIFORNIA 


Best locations for fall available now. Sal- 
aries for experienced elementary teach- 
ers often start at $4,200 or more with 
future potential to $6,000. Elementary 
teachers, for milder climate, more secur- 
ity, better living conditions, ideal teach- 
ing situation, come to California. Write 
us now. No registration fee. Individual 
attention and complete coverage from 
California’s pioneer agency. 


KEMP AGENCY 
Dept. B 


681 Market St. 


Est. 1909 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
ELKINS, WEST VIRGINIA 


Two Terms 


June 20 - July 23 

July 25 - August 27 
located in a beautiful scenic mountain 
area. Bracing climate conducive to study. 
Courses designed to fit the needs of in- 
dividual students as far as possible. Fully 
accredited. Combine vacation with oppor- 
tunity to earn extra credits, make up 
work, etc. Courses in Education, Art, Eng- 
lish, Bible, History, Mathematics, Business 
Administration, Physics, the sciences, and 
other departments. 


For further information write to: 


THE REGISTRAR 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
ELKINS, WEST VIRGINIA 
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tional Secretaries, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago. 

July 10-16: Annual seminar on commu- 
nication technics in school public rela- 
tions, Natl School Public Relations Assn, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 

July 10-22: 12th classroom teachers natl 
conference, NEA Dept of Classroom 
Teachers, Purdue University, West Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 

July 13-14: Institute on strengthening 
community life thru education. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the NEA 
and the AASA in cooperation with the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

July 17-Aug 5: Natl Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, NEA Division 
of Adult Education Service, Bethel, Maine. 

Aug. 1-5: Institute, Natl Assn of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany. 

Aug. 15-17: Northwest and Southwest 
Advisory Council meeting, NEA Dept of 
Classroom Teachers, Denver. 

Aug. 18-24: Workshop for highschool 
deans and counselors, sponsored by Natl 
Assn of Deans of Women, Pa. College for 
Women, Pittsburgh. 

Aug. 21-24: 15th summer meeting of 
Natl Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Aug. 25-27: North Central and South 
Central Advisory Council meeting, NEA 
Dept of Classroom Teachers, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Sept. 1-3: Northeast and Southeast Ad- 
visory Council meeting, NEA Dept of 
Classroom Teachers, Washington, D. C. 





[February 18 to March 18] 





ALABAMA—Lois E. Henderson, McDonald 
Hughes, William Jack McBride 

ALASKA—Eunice Neseth, Pearl E. Shock- 
ley, Selma Weise 

ARIZONA — Bernice Armstrong, Eleanor 
Daniels, R. T. Gridley, J. Donald Pace, Katha- 
rine Sasse, Dixie L. Springfield, Nieves Suarez 

ARKANSAS—A. W. Ford, John B. Green- 


-wood, Lois E. Griffin, Amy Haynes, Marie 


King, David G. Koch, William H. Moore, 
Alvin F. Vest 

CALIFORNIA—Virginia M. Allen, Carolyn 
E. Barnes, Foster A. Begg, William Kent 
Bessire, Carl Brizzolara, Maryion M. Carman, 
Ralph G. Chadwick, Everett Covin. Georgia 
M. Daniel, Helen Dooley, Gordon Duncan, G. 
Edward Eversole, Bernice B. Gibson, Robert 
L. Good, Joseph Gordon, 8S. Hamerman, Paul 
Iribarne, Elizabeth Loguercio, Margaret Lund, 
James Malone, Sara A. McMonegal, Ned Pat- 
ton, John F. Plank, Robert Rangel, Jack L. 
Rowe, Stella M. Salveson, Archie H. Scott, 
Herbert Lee Swanson, C. H. Wennerberg, 
Norma J. Woelp 

COLORADO—Maurice T. Ervin, Harold 
Ferguson, L. R. Hickman, Henry C. Jensen, 
Maurice W. Jessup, Homer Karl Marshall, 
Dorothy Spencer, James M. Wheeler, Jr., 
Ruth Whiteaker, Wendell Harvey Wilson 

CONNECTICUT—Elizabeth V. Banks, John 
P. Breen, Otto J. Calder, Anthony V. Caprio, 
Phil Chamberlain, Eugene R. Colangelo, 
George J. Collins, William A. Hahn, Jr., 
Patricia Herbert, Frances Kessler, William 
A. Lauer, Frank Lesier, John Lynch, M. James 
Lynch, Walter Marshall, Richard Salerno, 
George E. Shattuck, Henry A. Steeger, Milton 
A. Young 

DELAWARE—Clarke Maynard 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Boise L. Bris- 
tor, Shirley Cooper, James T. Gallahorn, Jr., 
Genevieve G. Hubbard, Eleanor P. McAuliffe, 
Louis Rubin, Maynard Wilson Turner 

FLORIDA—Sara L. Dekeni, M. A. Negrieh, 
Harold H. Rash, Inez Walker, Donald R. Yoho 

GEORGIA—Lorene Hale, R. E. Hood, R. E. 
Kicklighter, Laura M. Parker, Herbert Wil- 
liam Robinson, Judson R. Trippe 

HAWAII—Norman A. Morinaga 

IDAHO—Angus McDonald, Alfred E. Pantry 


ILLINOIS—Chester Alexander, Marvin L. 
Berge, Charlotte M. Brett, Sheldon Bross, 
Rhene E. Cassell, Marian B. Clark, Vasil 
Eftimoff, Marjorie L. Elliot, Kenneth C. 
Ettner, David Gianuzzi, Charles M. Green, 
Thelma Gross, James M. Hannum, Jonathan 
Hayes, Dorothy M. Horton, Lena Mary Horton, 
Wilma G. Inman, Constance R. Johnson, 
Hulda J. Johnson, Richard A. Keefer, Dor- 
rell Kilduff, Marilyn Sally Lee, Karl M. Lehr, 
Margaret A. Lennox, Arthur L. Lerette, Leland 
Ross Martin, Florence Missman, Robert C. 
Mitchell, Max W. Myers, William H. Oden- 
thal, Edith F. Pester, Evelyn M. Porter, Vir- 
ginia Robbins, Charles F. Rohlfing, Richard 
W. Sanders, Louise S. Sinderson, H. Hayes 
Smith, Robert P. Spangler, D. A. Tyler, Lena 
Ulrica Ward 

INDIANA—Mrs. Dana Brown, Thelma Con- 
don, Phil N. Eskew, Charles W. Franklin, 
Harry L. Huebschmann, Robert Ele Martin, 
R. Hazel Miller, W. A. McKinzie, Laverne 
Seifert, Evelyn Chalmers Seward, Mrs. La- 
Vaughn S. Shinness, Edward W. Stowe 

1OWA—Winfred Bly, Loran A. Coburn, 
Harry W. Kingham, S. Warner Kirlin, Milton 
B. Krumm, Jack B. Heifner, Warren W. 
Nixon, F. N. Reppe, Verna M. Sponsler 

KANSAS—Grace Casebolt, G. L. Cleland, 
Birdene J. Cox, Sonora Garner, Clifton B. 
Huff, George D. Keith, Robert D. Michal, 
Robley D. Rhine, Kenneth E. White, Mary 
Margaret Williams 

KENTUCKY—L. W. Buchanan, Christine 
Cox, Flem M. Justice, Mary Magenheimer, 
Earlyn Saunders, Josephine Vanover, John L 
Vickers 

LOUISIANA—Leander L. Boykin, Joe W. 
Campbell, C. G. Felder, Opal Moore 

MAINE—William B. Herrman 

MARYLAND — Edward W. Brumbaugh, 
Homer O. Elseroad, James W. Jacobs, Ruth 
P. Lombard, Rose Ricupero, Joseph E. Rock- 
well, William M. Swyter, James E. Tear, John 
Wheeler 

MASSACHUSETTS—George R. Jonelunas, 
Richard Legrand, Mable F. Pratt, Roland C. 
Weeks 

MICHIGAN—Omer Palmer Barton, John 
Quincy Clark, Jr., Herbert R. Hengst, Wil- 
se A. Shunck, Robert Keith Smiley, Victor 
Vier 

MINNESOTA—Donovan J. Bakke, Florence 
Dunn Bennett, Stanley C. Campbell, Lorraine 
Kingstad, Kenneth A. Monson, R. G. Olsen, 
William J. Schrankler 

MISSISSIPPI—H. B. Brubaker 

MISSOURI — Lila G. Albertson, Jennie 
Wright Albright, Nadene F. Arnholt, J. 
Everett Bishop, Lowell K. Bowen, James T. 
Brockman, George F. Buckler, Frances V. 
Burton, Flossie Campbell, Margaret C. Camp- 
bell, Robert B. Campbell, Jr., Elizabeth A. 
Carpini, Velma Denning, Leona Mae Ebersold, 
Sarah Endebrock, Susie Caroline Evans, Roger 
L. Fisher, Virginia Gardner, Wm. L. Garvey, 
Dolores Gex, Dorothy Graham, Helen James 
Hill, Jessie Mae Holman, Virginia Housman, 
Howard B. Iba, Kathleen Roy Lindsay, Eliza- 
beth H. May, Dora Miller, Oren W. Miller, 
Juanita Grace O'Malley, Dorothy M. Osborne, 
Dorothea Phares, Margaret Phares, Roberta 
S. Riemer, Darline Rodecker, Ethel M. Smith, 
Genevieve Snyder, Anona Straw, Charles W. 
Thomas, Helen Turner, Josephine R. Vawter, 
Katie E. Weakley, Agnes E. Weaver, Byron 
W. Weidemier, Opal Yoder 

MONTANA—Leo A. Anderson, Polly T. 
Bunger, Charles C. Coleman, Lloyd L. De- 
witt, Ivan H. Hodges, Charles C. Parks, Wil- 
liam C. Ross, Gertrude E. Woolsey, E. C. 
Wruck 

NEBRASKA—Annie Ruth Baltimore 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Herman N. Donegan, 
Frederick C. Walker 

NEW JERSEY—Florence L. Athay, George 
Bainbridge, Ellen T. Briggs, Elsie G. Charron, 
Carl Clunn, William R. Coursen, George M. 
Dare, Evelyn R. Dvorak, Fred J. Emanuelli, 
Dorothy D. Fiori, Marie Frazee, Aline John- 
ston Hall, Dorothea M. Herbert, Alice P. 
Kuser, Roger Mantell, Dorothy R. Mierzwa, 
William B. Mullen, A. Virginia Neath, Vin- 
cent Oliver, Edith L. Poole, Henry Prichard, 
Rodney R. Robinson, Emil Scachetti, Joseph 
Scaliotta, Mrs. Cleve Searing, Charlotte Ste- 
phens, Henriette Struyk, Mary J. Di Trolio, 


John Van Dyken, Lenore Vaughn-Eames, | 


Catherine Vella, Clyde Weinhold 

NEW YORK—Julian M. Carter, Evelyn 
Casey, R. W. Van Giesen, Edward T. Green, 
Irvin H. Himmele, Norman N. Kraft, Joseph 
Cc. McLain, Rudolph G. Pohl, Rowland H. Ross, 
Elisworth M. Russell 

NORTH CAROLINA—Walter E. Abernethy, 
lla K. Bellamy, Margaret N. Berry, Eliza- 
beth L. W. Byrd, Esther Page Hill, Mrs. M. V. 
Leake, G. T. Leonard, Clarence E, Moreland, 
Kate McIntyre, M. R. Parker, B. D. Roberts, 
Erma L. Roberts, Elizabeth H. Smith, Mrs. 
A. E. Spears, Roberta D. Thompkins, Vinnie 
Watkins 

OH1O—Russell Aldinger, Kenneth L. Black, 
Helen Callahan, Edgar Richard Canfield, 
Helen Cleveland, Enid LaVerne Congdon, 
Robert W. Crabbs, Gerald C. Daniels, Ben- 
jamin F. Dodds, Jr., William F. Fay, Virginia 
Fete, George J. Fleshman, Mrs. Raymond 
Guthrie, Wiley L. Higley, Dorothy Hopkins, 
Sarah Jane Jeffers, Carol Kelley, William J. 
Lane, Fay E. Lappin, H. W. Leicy, Helen Cc. 
Light, Leonard A. Lucia, James W. Middleton. 
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Allen J. Miller, Robert Raidel, Theron W. 
Schmidt, Robert Shultz, Dorothy M. Simons, 
W. Fletcher Simpson, Fred Blair Stevens, Sr., 
Lavenia Stoffer, Roger C. Sweet, James Toti, 
Cecil R. Towslee, Mildred Van Fleet, Helen 
Wagner 

OKLAHOMA—Mrs. Robbie Burnett, M. C. 
Collum, Frank M. Eaton, Ather Fine, I. C. 
Gunning, Lisle R. Harrington, James R. Lee 
Master, W. T. Phillips, Irene Roberts, Ofa Lee 
Stephenson, Royce H. Stephenson, Grant E. 
Stout, Travis Tice, Watie V. Twist 

OREGON — Martha Angus, Caroline W. 
Blake, James F. Brents, Lorena Cline, Clarence 
M. Dial, Elwood F. Egelston, James E. Good- 
ing, Roy O. Malo, Alice I. Martin, Lee Merri- 
man, H. Bruce Metzger, Richard L. McClintic, 
Al M. Neet, Alan Craig Smith, Clyde F. Suth- 
erland, Marion J. Taylor, Nellie S. Wallis 

PENNSYLVANIA—H. R. Arnold, Lillian M. 
Barnett, Raymond P. Bauer, Irene Brockmyer, 
Oliver F. Cashdollar, Jr., Melville I. Davis, 
Rebecca C. Ehret, Anne G. Eifler, Edwin J. 
Flegal, Samuel W. Jacobs, Robert W. Koche- 
nour, John W. Kready, Beatrice A. Lamb, 
George D. Lange, Harvey H. Levitan, James 
A. Moore, James A. McNitt, Theodore Lynn 
Purnell 

RHODE ISLAND — Rufus A. Brackley, 
George E. Burke 

SOUTH CAROLINA—William A. Pearson 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Jesse H. Dawes, Ger- 
trude C. Rupp 

TENNESSEE—Mary Brent, Carrie M. Den- 
ney, Eva Harris, Roscoe C. Henderson, 8S. P. 
Hyder, Mary T. Jones, Lois Maxwell Mahan, 
Talmadge M. Miller, Walter Zollie Sircy, Em- 
mett T. Strickland, Irene Wallace, Catherine 
Warren, Lorine Webb 

TEXAS—Hollis Allen, Truett J. Allen, J. A. 
Anderson, Wanda Arnold, Anabel Atkinson, 
A. J. Bailey, Homer Bass, Grace 8. Bauer, 
Fred Bell, Billy B. Blankenship, James L. 
Boone, Mrs. Lennie D. Brown, Bruce Brown- 
ing, E. L. Buie, Allan G. Cannon, Ted E. Ed- 
wards, Shirley Ellis, George L. Graham, Ar- 
thur B. Gray, Margaret Haley, W. K. Hicks, 
Sr., Dale E. Howard, Mrs. Harley Jolly, Jack 
Lane, McHenry Lane, E. L. Lawrence, Huelyn 
W. Laycock, G. T. Mason, George R. Musgrave, 
Jacquelyn McGee, Lucy V. McRoberts, H. V. 
McSwain, R. B. Norman, Frank E. Norton, Jr., 
Ruth Norton, Buckley E. Qualls, Dottye Mae 
Rector, Edna B. Reed, Otilia Reyes, J. D. 
Richardson, Gaynelle Robbins, Gerald W. Shel- 
ley, Mae D. Simmons, Mrs. P. S. Simms, Ken- 
neth R. Skinner, R. E. Slayton, Mrs. David E. 
Smith, Donald Wayne Smith, Evelyn M. Smith, 
Carl Wheeler, John W. White 

UTAH—Joseph E. Beard, Charles Bennett, 
Arthur L. Bishop, Florence Martineau, Vere 
McHenry, John Prpich, LeRue Winget 

VERMONT—Anna Elizabeth Young 

VIRGINIA—Margaret F. Baker, William H. 
Barrett, Dempsey E. Clemons, Frank K. Critz- 

Winston Douglas, James A. Johnson, Jr., 

. L. Oliver, Wylie H. Russell, Harley Stallard 

WASHINGTON—Hugh M. Barr, William E. 
Davis, John R. Fallis, Ferry Fischer, Ted Gray, 
Delbert G. Peterson, Charles E. Ramsey, Phil- 
lip Stoddard, Richard W. Valentine 

WEST VIRGINIA—Philip I. Brake, Albert 8. 
Lively, Harrieton Marritt, Kathryn M. Noel, 
Finley R. Ruth, Grace Shawver 

WISCONSIN—Kenneth F. Bick, George W. 
Carlson, Helen M. Elliott, Aubry B. Hooper, 
Ruth Ann Strozinsky, Harold S. Vincent, R. H. 
Whitnall 

WYOMING—Ralph A. Belnap, Madge Mc- 
Grew Jewett, Richard A. Novotny, Theodore 
Stevens 

FOREIGN—Kal Dendrinou Antonakaki, Hi- 
Byung Pak, Heungkyun Won 


All-Star NEA Builders 


_Acain this month we are publishing the 
names of only those all-star NEA builders who 
have enrolled one or more new life members 
since the list was last prepared for Tue 
JournaL. The list below covers the record 
thru February 28. [Each star ¥ indicates 
recruitment of 10 NEA life members; each 
circled star ©, 50 NEA life members.] 


Theodore L. Abell [Ill.] % 10 
Alice W. Arden [Ga.] k&¥& kx 41 
Myr! Armstrong [Ariz.] % 16 
Vaughn L. Ausman [Minn.] ¥%& 10 
Walter H. Beckman [Ind.] % 12 
Calvin Brannen [Texas] © 59 
gx W. Brown [Calif.] ¥% 12 
R. W. Burgett [Tll.] %&%¥&%&¥& 49 
W. G. Byers [N. C.] ¥% 14 
William G. Carr [NEA staff] % 14 
Mildred Cook [Texas] x ¥&%&% 42 
Elizabeth G. Corbett [Ohio] %&%&% 39 
J. F. Corkern [La.] %& 16 

James A. Cullen [N. Y.] % 10 
Genevieve Dartt [Idaho] % 13 
Gordon M. Deering [Texas] %& 19 


[Continued on page 314} 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industrial mir- 
acle? It’s true... for today’s clothing industry is one of the most efficient 
combinations of raw materials, creative styling, and swift produc- 
tion in history .. . all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


ae a = te 


Your new summer outfit began in many 
places. From cotton fields, flax farms, 
sheep ranches and huge synthetic-fiber 
plants, railroads moved the raw materials 
to the yarn-spinning mills. 


Since clothing makers must keep styles 
fresh, swift rail delivery of fabrics is im- 
perative. This cutting room is part of an 
elaborate assembly line. Even a pocket 
can entail 30 separate operations! 


Modern power looms weave at incred- 
ible speeds, turning out literally thou- 
sands of varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
are given the wide range of designs, tex- 
tures and finishes in demand today. 


Expertly tailored and up-to-the-minute 
in style, the finished clothing appears at 
your favorite store. In no other country 
does the money spent for clothing buy so 
much in style and value. 


Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation . . . and 
doing it over lines built and maintained at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 18, 
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How to OBTAIN a 
BETTER TEACHING POSITION 
For Only $1 (Mo Agency Fees) 


You are living in the Age-of-improvement. 
New methods of communication are now 
creating exciting opportunities that never 
existed before to educational personnel who 

want to get ahead faster. 


“KEY” FACTS 


It will pay you handsomely to find out about 
these opportunities. The place to become informed 
of these opportunities is in the pages of CRU- 
SADE. The CRUSADE SERVICE has opened 
the way to inform YOU where actual teaching 
positions are .. . WHEN they will be open... 
SALARY ranges . .. WORKING conditions . . . 
WHOM TO CONTACT .. . and other vital 
information YOU need to obtain the opportunity 
YOU want, where and when YOU want it. This 
is possible because school officials all over the 
U. S. are cooperating by sending us this important 
information to be published in CRUSAD 


EARN MORE MONEY 

1000's of excellent TEACHING POSITIONS 
(submitted by school officials) FOREIGN and 
SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES and GRADUATE 
AWARDS are published 12 times a year. We 
are NOT a teachers agency. There are positively 
NO FEES now, or when you accept a position. 
You merely correspond with the school official who 
has submitted his vacancy for publication. If you 
have the proper qualifications you can obtain the 
— you want. CRUSADE can be of priceless 

efit to teachers who want to earn more money 
during the school year and during the summer. 


IMMEDIATE POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


CRUSADE is the direct-contact-link between 
teachers and school officials. CRUSADE’S first 
30 issues carried 1000’s of actual teaching posi- 
tions. CRUSADE is ge | in arape, service, 
and opportunities daily. Would you like to teach 
in Calif. at a salary of at least $3600 for 
beginning teachers? CRUSADE has vacancies for 
hundreds of such positions in Calif. 

SOLVES RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 

School officials who have not benefited from 
CRUSADE are cordially invited to submit. details 
about their vacancies for FREE publication in 
CRUSADE. School officials will also find quali- 
fication data submitted by teachers who are 
seeking better positions. 1000’s of teachers will 
receive CRUSADE during 1955. CRUSADE 
publishes vacancies from the KINDERGARTEN 
through the UNIVERSITY level. 

A NEW LIFE CAN BE YOURS 


Let Crusade be your gateway to OPPORTU- 
NITY, TRAVEL, HEALTH, SECURITY and 
HAPPINESS. In order to introduce you to CRU- 
SADE, we are offering a SPECIAL TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION to 3 issues for only $1.00. This 
is still a limited get-acquainted-offer so please act 
now. 

In one issue may be the one position which will 
keep you happy the rest of your life. Isn’t that 
worth $1? USADE pays for itself over and 
over. 


A TEACHER from Pa. writes: 


“CRUSADE provides a Fine, informative and 
Economical Service.’ 


( ) SPECIAL LIMITED TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 
3 Issues 

C a Sestak nc ccacveceseecdese $5.00 
12 Issues 

( ) FREE DETAILS 


ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee 


Remember, there are NO Agency FEES for positions 
listed in CRUSADE 


Mail immediately to: 
CRUSADE 
Box 222, Williamsburg Station 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
The Plains, Box 121 
Ohio Palo Alto, Calif. 
Don’t Let Anything Stop You from 
Subscribing. It May Be the MOST 
IMPORTANT DECISION in Your Life. 
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[All-Star NEA Builders—continued] 


Mary DeLong [Va.] kkk 46 

Samuel Dixon [Md.] ¥%&¥& 26 

Edward C. Elliott [Oreg.] %&%& 27 

Ellen H. Gallagher [N. J.] % 11 

Fannie Gelbman [Ohio] % 10 

Matilda Gilles [ Jl kkk 33 

W. J. Goreham [Ill.] x 10 

Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] 60% &&k*& 148 

Ruth Hamilton [N. Y.] &*&* 33 

Joy Hamrin [S. Dak.] % 17 

Georgee Hash [Mo.] ¥& 10 

Myrtle Hembree [Texas] “4 53 

Barton K. Herr [Ill.] %&*&¥& 37 

Roy Hinch [Ohio] %¥%& 22 

Jeff L. Horn [Texas] %&¥& 29 

William A. Hunter [Ohio] % 12 

Adrien Langstaff [Mont.] ¥% 12 

Elma C. LeBlond [Conn.] *%**® 21 
elma Linford [Wyo.] k%¥&*&* 43 

Ruth Lowes [Texas] %&¥& 27 

Mildred McCormick [La.] @& 67 

Mabel McKelvey [N. H.] ¥% 13 

Esther March [Ohio] **¥* 31 

Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] @* 60 

W. I. Morris [N. C.] 115 

Corma Mowrey [W. Va] GOOOOOGO 


wk 425 
Paul R. Munsell [Oreg.] ¥%& 11 
Robert G. Neil [Tenn.] *% 18 
Roland L. Parks [Oreg.] ¥& 14 
Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] 06% *& * 133 
Jerry Peterson [Ohio] % 11 
Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] Ox 71 
Clyde U. Phillips [hone G kk 92 
Louese Phillips [Mo.] 
Carolyn A. Pohl [N. J. ce 21 
Hibbard Polk [Texas] *K#¥&%*&* 42 
Viola H. Pomeroy SP | *% 18 
Lena Porrecca [N. J.] Gk ¥&%& 85 
Willie C. Ray [Ky.] *% 18 
Charlotte Richards [Mich.] %% 23 
J. C. Richardson, Jr. [Texas] %& 12 
Gladys Robinson [S. C.] #&ey¥&e 25 
Helen K. Ryan [IIl.] @© 100 
Emma Scott [Ark.] %& 13 
Martha A. Shull (Oreg.) O@k %& ke 145 
S. R. Slade [Wis.] %& 17 
John Starie [N. H.] kk *&*& 43 
James E. Thomas [Tenn.] %& 11 
Robert K. Thompson [Conn.] ¥%& 10 
Mary Van Horn find d.] %& 15 
Nellie Ward [Ala.] x 15 
Eddy Webb [Colo.] ¥% 10 
Martha White [Ill.] % 15 
H. Grace Worrall [Pa.] % 14 





FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1955 NEA Convention: July 3-8, Chi- 
cago. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6-12. 
Theme: “Schools— Your Investment in 
America.” Daily topics: Your Investment 
in Character Building [Sun.]; Your Invest- 
ment in Teachers [Mon.]; Your Investment 
in Classrooms [Tues.]; Your Investment in 
Fundamental Learning [Wed.]; Your In- 
vestment in Better Living [Thurs.]; Your 
Investment in a Strong Nation [Fri.]; Your 
Investment Is Your Responsibility [Sat.]. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1954: 561,- 
708. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
NEA Handbook, pages 260-261, back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 364-381. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, council: Handbook, pages 271-342. 

World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession: Handbook, 
pages 383-389. 


NEW SCHOOL 


FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 West 12th St., N. Y. 11 


Summer 
Term 


June 20-August 5 


SCHOOL OF POLITICS 


SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND LIBERAL ARTS 


GRADUATE FACULTY OF 
POLITICAL & SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


The New School for Social 
Research offers a 1955 Sum- 
mer program of special in- 
terest to teachers. Credit may 
be obtained to meet in- 
Literature service requirements and for 
Writing B.A., M.A., M.S.Sc., Ph.D., 
Workshops and D.S.Sc. degrees. 
Psychology 


= ‘Relieton 


Public Relations 


COURSES 
AND 
WORKSHOPS: 


Sociology 
Economies 
Foreign Affairs 
Languages 
Speech 


American 
Foreign Policy 


United Nations 
Communications 


INSTITUTE ON 
EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Benjamin Fine, Ph.D. 
Director 


Drawing & 
Painting 
Workshops 
Photography 
Jewelry & 
Leather Crafts 


A five - day, intensive, 
practical workshop, de- 
signed for teachers, ad- 
ministrators and pub- 
licity and public rela- 
tions officers of schools, 


Ileges and tional 
WRITE eran Seaiiene Ghroted 
FO R foremost Amer- 


CATALOG! it sama tnth 
, July 11-15 


Address: The Registrar, New School 
66 West 12th Street, New York 11 
TELEPHONE: ORegon 5-2700 


Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 

KINDERGARTEN 

y kB: 


HROUGH UNIVERSIT 
*- Chicago 4, illinois 
NATA 


Jackson Bivd 
MEMBER 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our free 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search 
of a Publisher. Tells how we = publish, promote 
and distribute your book. All su blects considered. 
New authors welcomed. Wewe today for valuable 
24-page Booklet N. It's 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., “s W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


TEACHING POSITIONS 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA, WEST COAST, 
ALASKA — HAWAII 


Write 


Professional Teachers’ Placement Service 


‘Largest Personnel Service in the Rocky 


Mountain West" 
University Bidg. 910-16th St.—Denver 2, Cola. 
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A Guide to School- 


Opinion Polls 
: P TWO NEW BOOKS 
RACTICALLY any educator these 


days is subject to acute and sudden . By 
attacks of criticism. Like appendi- 


citis, criticism may come almost James L. Hymes, Br. 


without warning. 
Many an administrator in educa- 


tion becomes so immersed in the 2 reser ved for you 


business of being efficient in his 


own work that he fails to keep in 
proper touch with attitudes and 
opinions—the yeasts of thought hi Or only e€ 


which distribute their spores in 
shaded places of the public mind, (Regular Price $4.50) 
to spring suddenly into being over- : 


night. it -MON \ 
Feel Their Pulse, to be published with THREE-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP in the 


in June by the National School ° 
Public Relations Association, NEA, ane EDUCATOR Ss BOOK CLUB 


will help policy-makers to under- | @ with no obligations of any kind involved. 
stand the mechanics of opinion 


polling. 
This guide to school-opinion 


polls doesn’t pretend to be a com- | The coupon below, when filled in and returned to @ how to analyze a situation to find the right 


. the Educator’s Book Club, entitles you to the steps to take 
plete textbook, offering all the de- | fottowing: © Plus Much More To Make Your Teaching Job 


tails of a modus operandi, but it 1) You will be enrolled—without obligation—for Easier, More Satisfying. 
a three-month trial membership in the Educator’s 


does give a broad and decidedly Book Club, which will keep you informed, with- (2) A CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
practical picture of the opinion See OO eee ee POINT OF VIEW 


poll and how it operates. 2) You will be under no obligation to buy any 


. : : techs Club will by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
The poll is described as a tool ore cents ae will ie entitled to pe tis Ra ee eT. pane 
which gives excellent results when oe ee Ten a tak ee ee for developing every child's Potential to it 
+ use 


properly used. As it applies to the angeles efnerenee gules: Gk chai book will open a whole new world 


fields of education, the poll is fully | *'%Scion‘under this ial membership-cfor only Sait, ¥orid where teaching is mor E; 


h 4 young res 

i 99¢—these two new books which give you is a life to be molded. H just a f 1 
defined and explained. There are pone eM ag Banen Fs na TS, TN ere are just « few samples 
numerous examples to show the facing right now. © how to make subjects interesting to “difficult” 


successful use of polls in surveys of children 


school opinions and attitudes. (1) BEHAVIOR & MISBEHAVIOR = * How to ghanne! the child's desires into. con- 


structive lines 
@ how to get children to like you 
In easy readable style, Feel by James L. Hymes, Jr. > hen: ta euihe chan ane eae 
Their Pulse tells how, when, where, “4 Teacher's Guide To Action” io the periect © how to make them We och other 
ipti f thi ual, for it gives you @ latest techniques in chi velopmen 
and why the poll should be used. ee ok workable “methods =< a @ how to keep classes lively and. stimulating 
On the framing of questions (one for solving every disciplinary problem skillfully © how to overlook the “little things’ 

, and effectively. There’s no  head-in-the-clouds @ tow to teach children to look ahead 
phase of such surveys which baf- | theorizing or | pedantic _mumbo-jumbo. Instead, —_@ what @ child needs from you to progress properly 
fles most amateurs), the book de- | Jnider i definite diners child. from the stable © And Dozens More methods and ideas to make it 

1 . h di aw voll - the came child: . easy for you to achieve penetrating insight into 
votes one comp ete c apter to dis- 


this exciting new phase of study 
pelling the air of mystery which rie . sama hs sae oie remedial work START YOUR 3-MONTH 


often surrounds this problem. | ¢ how to handle the individual “outlaw” TRIAL MEMBERSHIP NOW 
ords are shifted from place to @ how to channel a child’s expression ¢ fill i 4 mail coupen below to sessive all 
bes — : P : . @ how to tell an undisciplined from an unhealthy hn Senate, des of charge, for a 3-month trial 
place and position to position in child period —and get your copies of “Behavior and 
. ° ° re . ee ee ;. loint 
specific educational questions to @ how to use different approaches to the same ee ds ae pI = “ Development 


° problem 
ee ee ee F— TRIAL MEMBERSHIP COUPON — MAIL NOW~~ 
will bring honest, accura plies. | she Teacher's Teacher’ si aida as a ogi | gine daa 
Feel Their Pulse will help many fat ietenii'4: Siecion: Bison Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
an educator find in the opinion thor of these two new books, Please enroll me in the Educator's Book Club for o 3-menth 


: i of rare breed. A trial iod. am to receive the Club’s announcements, free 
poll a thoroly helpful instrument. | jeocher himself, (Professor of of charge, and will be entitled to full membership privileges, 


. . , ithout obligation number of Club 
Order the 48-page publication from eng i hee -ce: Se hs my otk po at by Bo is trial membership, send me 


NSPRA, 1201 16th St. N. W.,, and writes clearly ver help- ge te 4 weg pong 7¥ ey Pa wy ce Point 
Washington 6, D. C. [$1 a copy; fully on his subjects. His pre- 


quantity discounts]. by educators as among the 


Ipful book the 
—RICHARD PHEATT, director of | mos ,relnivl Boots, pelo is 


public relations, Board of Educa- an example of the kind of 
° books you will receive regu- 
tion, Toledo. ie ae a ss te 


Educator’s Book Club. 
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City 

State Zone 
Your Position 
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vious works were acclaimed . Name 
| 
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| 
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Rete person, 
eccupency, April 1 
December 31, 1955. 







’ NEW 
SARASOTA 
TERRACE 
Hotel 


Sarasota, 
Florida 


outs Fide Dreee hetiad 


... at a special never-before-offered rate 
that makes this a “must”. Includes—at 
no extra cost—air-conditioned accommo- 
dations, bathing at Lido Beach, golfing 
on Bobby Jones’ 27-hole course, use of 
Jade Swimming Pool, shuffleboard courts, 
sightseeing tours, planned entertainment 
and “get-acquainted” party. Be our guest 
at “Horn’s Cars of Yesterday”, an un- 
forgettable sightseeing cruise on the Gulf 
of Mexico thru jewel-like Florida Keys, 
the exciting greyhound races in spring 
and summer .. . all FREE! 


FOR RESERVATIONS ... see, write 


or phone your local TRAVEL 
AGENT, any office of 


NATIONAL or CAPITAL AIRLINES or 
HAPPINESS TOURS, INC.—6 E. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill.—2 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


LOW 
PACKAGE 
RATES 


Double occupancy, in- 
cluding minimum air 
fare from cities 


listed: 

Atlanta $ 72.02 
Boston 138.42 
Chicago 122.02 


New Orleans 82.02 
New York 114.42 
Philadelphia 115.32 


Washington, DBD. C. 
99.02 


1955 SESSION 


HARVARD 


Graduate and undergraduate courses for both men 
and women in ARTS AND SCIENCES, July 5 to 
August 24, and in EDUCATION, July 5 to August 
17. SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS in 
American Literature, Natural Sciences, and Far 
Eastern History. Scholarships available for Natural 
Sciences and Far Eastern History courses and for 
summer Master of Education program. 


SUMMER 


CONFERENCES on Egypt, Pakistan, and Turkey 
—An Islamic Renaissance?; Poetic Drama; Folk 
Music and Ballads; Educational Administration. 
EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM includes lec- 
tures, dances, concerts, tours, student chorus and 
orchestra, tennis and softball tournaments. 


SCHOOL 


For Preliminary Announcement of courses write 
to: Harvard Summer School, Dept. R, 2 Weld Hall, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


NEW SARASOTA TERRACE Hotel 


P.O. BOX 1720, SARASOTA, FLA TEL. RINGLING 2-5311 











A Lawn-Beautification Project 


A coop example of citizenship 
education is a lawn-beautification 
project at Roosevelt Junior High- 
school in Oklahoma City. 

Responsible for the activity was 
the Future Teachers of America 
Club, whose committees, working 
with faculty advisers, did the initial 
planning and publicizing. Job de- 
scriptions, daily intercommunica- 
tions skits, speakers’ bureaus, and 
displays were among club contribu- 
tions, 

Eventually everyone became in- 
volved: 

English classes began publishing 
a newspaper called “The Gay 
Blade”; wrote letters requesting in- 
formation about soil, seeds, ferti- 
lizer; introduced the project to the 
PTA by means of panel discussions; 
and gave original assemblies to in- 
spire cooperation. 

Science classes took soil samples 
and discussed soil composition. 
Mathematics classes determined 
amounts of fertilizer and seed 
needed. 

Art classes made attractive post- 
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ers reminding students to keep off 
the grass; while typing classes typed 
necessary lists and stencils. 

Social-studies classes drew up 
sample contracts by which the FTA 
agreed to repay money borrowed 
from the student council for the 
roto-tilling, the only work not done 
by the students themselves. Wood- 
work classes made fence posts. 

The boys’ gym classes and home- 
room volunteers did the actual work 
of planting, raking, fertilizing, and 
watering. They transplanted shrubs 
into better locations, while FTA 
girls planted geraniums and salvia. 

Color movies were taken of each 
step of the project, and a slogan 
contest was held. Sales of home- 
made candy and an all-school dance 
provided FTA with funds to repay 
its loan and give a thank-you tea. 

Real success of the project was 
apparent as proud students shouted 
reminders to the inevitable few un- 
cooperatives, “Hey, get off our 
lawn! It took work!” 

—DOROTHY AMMANN_ FOLMAR, 
Oklahoma City. 


You and TB 


Duacnosis of tuberculosis in a 
little girl of six led to the finding 
of an active case of tuberculosis in 
her pretty first-grade teacher. Sub- 
sequent X-rays revealed three other 
first-graders with tuberculosis. 

These events in a _ prosperous 
suburb shocked the community into 
action. One of the first things it did 
was to form a committee made up 
of representatives of the health 
council, the PTA, the local medical 
society, the local tuberculosis soci- 
ety, and the health department to 
discuss the problem. 

The committee recommended to 
the board of education that each 
teacher, administrator, bus driver, 
cafeteria worker, and every other 
person working in the school have 
a chest X-ray at the beginning of 
every school year. 

It is now preparing an informa- 
tion bulletin on tuberculosis for 
parents, suggesting that each child 
under 15 have a yearly tuberculin 
test to detect possible infection as 
early as possible and that each 
child over 15 have a yearly X-ray. 
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The bulletin will also recommend 
that all adults at home—parents, 
baby-sitters, and household work- 
ers—have yearly X-rays, too, just 
like the school personnel, since it is 
quite possible to have tuberculosis 
without knowing it. 

The committee discovered that 
the community was quite unin- 
formed about tuberculosis. For in- 
stance, almost no one knew that 
tuberculosis could be spread easily 
from infected adults to young chil- 
dren, whereas infected children 
themselves do not infect others. 

People were unaware that tuber- 
culosis in a child makes him more 
liable to serious infection in later 
life. And they were surprised to 
find that almost half a million per- 
sons in the United States have 
active tuberculosis and that more 
than a quarter of these are still not 
under medical care. 

What about you? 

What about your school staff and 
your community? 

—ELIZABETH S. AVERY, health-ed- 
ucation consultant, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, NEA. 


Government Emiovers Grurance Companys 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 
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Garden of Books 


‘Di you ever see so many books!” 
exclaimed the students of Candor 
[N. Y.] Central School as they 
glimpsed the long-awaited book 
fair in the gymnasium-auditorium. 

The big room had been trans- 
formed into a garden with a 
gorgeous profusion of real spring 
flowers, a bird bath, and bird 
houses. In this festive setting, tables 
forming a big U displayed hun- 
dreds of books. 

We began preparing in January 
for this May-Day book fair with its 
garden-party theme. Art students 
rescued an abandoned trellis, re- 
built it, and painted it rose, gray, 
and silver. Gay posters were made. 
Wagon wheels from adjacent farms 
turned pink; odd-shaped roots from 
nearby woods became multicolored; 
flower-baskets from everybody's at- 
tics assumed rainbow hues. 

The ag shop made a big, hinged, 
book-shaped frame, for which art 
students made title pages and a 
cover labeled Children’s Stories. 
This was for the program of stories 


to be pantomimed by the elemen- 
tary grades. 

On the day before the fair, our 
school buses came in from the sur- 
rounding countryside filled with 
blossom-laden children, and many 
of the pupils living in town also 
brought flowers for our “garden.” 

Students arranged several hun- 
dred new books which had arrived 
from publishing houses, an Ithaca 
bookstore, and the New York State 
traveling library. The local library 
and our school library had displays. 
The favorite books of each home- 
room were on view. The Girl Scout 
table showed texts over 100 years 
old, while the faculty table ex- 
hibited some first editions. 

The program of Children’s Sto- 
ries included a fourth-grade chorus 
and a court trumpeter tootling to 
announce the sixth-grade “prin- 
cesses,” who acted as readers. 

As a happy aftermath of our all- 
day, all-evening book fair, five new 
books, selected from our Garden of 
Books, were purchased for each 
homeroom. 

—CLARA G. STRONG, retired teach- 
er, Candor, New York. 


under our modern plan... 


’ TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
SAVINGS up to 30% 


foyaMeUebcoM falitiaclsla- 


ia eatorl Dinie 


(A Capital Stock Company. . . Not AMliated with the U. S. Govt.) 


Government Emprovers Zesurance Company 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work? 


Single 
Married (No. of Children........... 


One way distance is 


os miles. 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [] Yes [] No 


3. Estimated mileage during next year?.......... 


ecsupennbece My present insurance expires..cc./ coo. eso 


4. 0 Please include information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 096 


MAIL TODAY FOR “RATES’’— No obligation! 


rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 





REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors, Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


5 THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 
North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-E, Chicago 26, It. 


Pocket Primer of 
Parliamentary 


Procedure 
BY FRED G. STEVENSON 


“T 2 
f your meeting gets bogged down 
in parliamentary procedure, don’t 
. pound your gavel. Reach into your 
pocket for this simple, thumb. 
indexed guide. It’s a lifesaver.” 
—Saturday Review 
cloth edition $2.50 paper edition $1.25 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


Wore Good NHews 


Another Innovation in our business of 
making life easier for schoolteachers— 


THE E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


a companion slide-chart for the 
acclaimed E-Z GRADER 


Averages at a glance from the totals of 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 grades 


Just as great a timesaver as 
The E-Z Grader. 


Same price — $1.00 postpaid 





Send now! 
Delightful Satisfaction Guaranteed 
The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. N 
3001 Corydon Rd., Cleveland 18, O. 














TEACH IN COLORADO 


Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
no extra cost, are offered with new-process 
tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 

rite for catalog, direct prices yy 5 acre 
to churches, schools, clubs, 


Yel Tle) mao 36 CHURCH ST. KeeliZ¥: lOWA | 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors — most of them new — have 
had their books published, promoted and dis- 
tributed through our unique plan. No matter 
what type of book you've written—fiction, poetry, 
biography, religious—we can help you. Send for 
our free, illustrated brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 

Dept. N-52, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
In California: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable 


and personalized 


FG 2 2p G op and schools. Under 


direct Albert man- 





Teachers Agency ee for three 
generations. 
Originel Albert—Since 1885 yw ouber NATA 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Organized by Educators for Educators. 
120 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Room 708 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





I -ndividualized service 

WV -othing spared to serve you 
BD -ependable-prompt-courteous 
E_’-xtra large territory 


X&X -Teachers’ Placement Bureau 


LET US FIND THE RIGHT POSITION FOR YOU 
534 16TH STREET DENVER 2, COLORADO 


iw FOLDING CHAIRS 


Steel oR Wood 


ek eke. Lem - 2-0. teks = ae g-4:1 © 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 265 SCRANTON 2, PA. 













Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 

605 Penn. Dept. G Denver, Colo. 





1540 renter Sk 
PHOENIX, 
Volloy of the £ Sum “ 


'ARIZOAA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 











Member N.A.T.A. 
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CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Want to teach in the WEST? Contact our Spokane office for positions 
in all Western States and Alaska. 


Other Offices—Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 
Agency’s 73rd yr. 





505 Columbia Bldg. 
Spokane 4, Wash. 







C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 








Attention, NEA Delegates 


By action of the NEA Board of 
Directors in September 1954, delegates’ 
reimbursement checks will not be is- 
sued during the summer conventions 
as heretofore, but will be mailed direct- 
ly to the delegate from NEA head- 
quarters during August. 

Delegate and alternate credentials 
will be issued for the Chicago conven- 
tion upon the signed order of either 
the president or the secretary of affil- 
iated state and local associations en- 
titled to such credentials. 

No one may issue a credential on 
behalf of a state or local affiliate un- 
less authorized in writing by an officer 
of the affiliate to do so. 

The names of delegates must Le re- 
ported to NEA Headquarters not later 
than 10 days before the meeting. 


NEA Discount Rates Changed 


EFFECTIVE June 1, 1955, discount 
rates on NEA publications will be as 
follows: 

To bookstores and other agencies for 
resale purposes: 20% on shipments to 
one address. To others ordering more 
than one copy of same title for ship- 
ment to one address: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
10 or more copies, 20%. Postage will 
be charged on all orders not accom- 
panied by cash. 


1955 Is Bellamy Centennial 


May 18 marks the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Francis Bellamy, of 
Rome, New York, author of the pledge 
of allegiance to the United States Flag. 
Franklin Highschool, Seattle,’ Wash- 
ington, is the 1955 winner of the Fran- 
cis Bellamy Flag Award, given annual- 
ly to a highschool in recognition of 
its contribution to good citizenship. 
Margarette S. Miller, 221 N. Hatton 
St., Portsmouth, Virginia, originated 
the award.’ 


Primary Teacher Honored 


ANNIE B. BurRNSIDE, primary teacher, 
has the unusual distinction of having 
a school named for her while she is 
still in active service. Mrs. Burnside 
began teaching in 1902. She retires 
this spring from her work as first-grade 
teacher in the Annie B. Burnside Ele- 
mentary School, Lower Richland Dis- 
trict, South Carolina. 
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Armed Forces Day 


The sixth annual Armed Forces Day 
will be observed May 21. Suggestions 
for local observance may be obtained 
from any Armed Forces command or 
recruiting office or from Office of Public 
Information, Room 2E780, Pentagon, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


OTF Aid Sent to Haiti and Korea 


TEACHERS in Haiti and Korea recent- 
ly received financial aid from the 
NEA’s Overseas Teacher Fund. A 
check for $500 was sent to Haiti for 
use in the repair of school buildings 
damaged by hurricanes earlier this 
year. The sum of $1000 was earmarked 
for purchase of CARE clothing pack- 
ages for Korean teachers. 


Scroll Presented to 
Korean Educator 


Sistinguishes service 

of his visit ie ae 

Washington. D.C. ‘ 
Banuary, 0.10% 


Tue scroll shown above was present- 
ed to Kyu Nam Choi, president of the 
Korean Federation of Education As- 
sociations, in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished service in education. Dr. 
Choi recently completed a three-month 
tour of the US under the sponsorship 
of the NEA and the American-Korean 
Foundation. 


School Pupils and the Law 


“ScHOOL Pupils and the Law’ is 
the subject of the winter, 1955, issue 
of Law and Contemporary Problems, 
published by the School of Law, Duke 
University. The volume concentrates 
on certain key aspects of the relation- 
ship in a democratic society between 
students, their parents, and the public 
schools. Single copies, $2. Order from 
Law and Contemporary Problems, 
Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 


Retired Teachers Invited 


RETIRED teachers are invited to mem- 
bership in the National Retired Teach- 
ers’ Association, an NEA department. 
The association works to improve the 
professional, social, and economic sta- 
tus of retired teachers. NRTA dues are 
$1; life membership, $20. Associational: 
local $5; state $10. NRTA president is 
Ethel Percy Andrus, Grey Gables, Ojai, 
Calif. 
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Fascinating Unit of Study From Seeds 


Although this unit was carried out by first graders and told about 
by their teacher, Mrs. Bessie B. Walker (in the California Teachers Journal), 
the idea is adaptable for any of the grades and interesting to all ages. 


This project motivates school sub- 
ject; helps develop powers of obser- 
vation, cooperation, leadership and 
responsibility. And can add zest in 
entering lessons in numbers, reading, 
oral language, writing and art. 

Seeds are a natural subject for a 
unit of study as it is something in 
which any child can enthusiastically 
participate. 

Class takes field trip around school 
yard, to vacant lots, along sidewalks 
and parks to collect seeds. Aim is to 
collect 100 kinds. 


Scrap books are made which involve sorting" 
ictures into 4 categories;—Seeds make 
owers, fruits and vegetables. Class is divided 

into 4 teams; captains of which see that pic- 

tures are well cut out, pasted in correctly and 
that none find their way into the wrong book. 


Boys and girls draw pictures to illustrate their 
stories concerned in the unit. They paint milk 
bottle cap covers for containers for seeds. 
They pene designs for mats on which to dis- 
play the 

Seeds are sprouted in glass gallon jars in such 
way that class can watch development of root 
system and see how leaves grow. By measur- 


ing device attached tojar, rate of growth may 
be checked. 


Helps you feel refreshed and relaxed 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 
of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural, 
refreshing little “pick-up.” Try it tonight. 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


CLINTO 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


School and college placement (East and South) 
in teaching, administration, and teacher-training. 
Write, telling us about your qualifications. 31st 


year. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Mid- 
west, West or Alaska, we can 
find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 
Clinton, Iowa 











AVR Hi-Fi Phono 


offers in 
ONE Lightweight Portable Unit... 


by HI-Fl EARPHONES 
on yy / without costly, space-con- 
pone booths. 


f BaleSsS suming 


fan ws LISTENING 

by HI-Fl SPEAKER 
id aw fers gheaseenm and 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEARNING 
_ by HI-FI EARPHONES 
Student’s pronunciation 


into microphone gives him 
immediate comparison 


~~. 
with recorded instruction. 
om. «+. for all levels 
> > ELEMENTARY, HIGH 
RSH SCHOOL and COLLEGE 


Ideal on music, stories, drama, poetry, lan- 

guages, social studies and shorthand drill. 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES INCLUDE: 

® treble and bass tone controls 

® all controls grouped on inclined panel 

® three speeds, turnover cartridge pickup 

® high fidelity earphones and power speaker 

© microphone receptacle and volume control 

® six earphone receptacles 

@ printed instructions and jeweled pilot light 
on panel 

® convenient handle on pickup arm 

@ sturdy, durable metal cabinet with carry- 

handle 


case 
Basic Hi-Fi Phono 
Carry-case Unit $79. 95 
mespheoe, Power Speaker, Microphone 
ptional at Ex tra Cost 


WRITE TORAY FOR FREE CIRCULAR 


Audio Visual Research 


Designers and Manufacturers 
of Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 
531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. NI Chicago 5 


GOLF; You terr 


SHOULDER makes the 


amazing difference! 


The most startling discovery from wide research in the 
golf swing is that your game literally ng on your 
left show ! How to use this 


tudy of 
met now been found to to yield simp. 
results! = y eeeres take a 
times easier “han bad decause 


becomes 
secret BATURAL ‘oot aoe ak "Fully y tuetrated. 
ORDER NOW! 

THE GOLF SECRET by H. A. Murray 


$2.50 Postfree - 5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
Emerson Books, tnc., Dept. 421-K, 251 W. 19th St., N.Y. 11 
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Unterse Verse 


The triolet should be 
A teacher’s favorite verse. 
Since it repeats, you see, 
The triolet should be 
Of great utility 
To teach, and then rehearse. 
The triolet should be 
A teacher's favorite verse. 
—RUSSELL PETTIS ASKUE. 


Artful Student Definitions: 


“A still-life is a painting of peo- 
ple who are still living.” 

“A primitive is a wild native. 
Grandma Moses is an example.” 

—FRANK E. GRAHAM, Albuquerque. 


Thought for Food 


A lifetime of knowledge 

Kids telescope in 

A couple of years 

With their mouths why-ed open. 
—D. S. HALACY, jR., San Diego. 


1000 one —_ $] 


ge name yh y = (choice 
= 2 lines) on 1000 fine quality 

med labels, WITH PLAS- 
fe BOX, 4 ly $1 postpaid. Any 
six orders THIS IS A 
SPECIAL OFFER. Use on sta- 


tionery, checks, books, greeting 
cards, records, ete. Satistaction 





asperson Building, Culver City. 
Calif. 


1. STANDARD GUIDE 
to MEXICO ond the CARIBBEAN 


$4.95 


WHY NOT COME WEST? 


Excellent salaries and opportunities 
Good confidential service 


ACE TEACHER BUREAU 
M. E. Brooks, Mgr.—tife Member, NEA 
1237 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, Arizona 





TURN YOUR SUMMER VACA- 


TION INTO GOOD INCOME 


We have a number of excellent oppor- 
tunities for placement of both men and 
women teachers in training positions. 
Openings in sales training and manage- 
ment exist primarily in East, South and 
Mid-west. You do need a car of your 
own. This program allows you to 
broaden your knowledge of human re- 
lations and training methods while you 
make good income. No placement fee. 
Write to Robert B. Snyder, Director, 
Management Personnel Service, Box 
221, Newark, New York. 











Advertisement 


AT LAST. 


New Teaching Materials For 
Individual Differences. 


Individual differences, not mdivid- 
ual likenesses, are the true objective 
of teaching. Now we can have some 
new teaching materials which stress 
the differences of children and at the 
same time give us more advantages. 


Not an experiment nor a fad! 
These materials have been made and 
used by W. O. Forman, a school ad- 
ministrator of years of experience 
and advanced training. Furthermore, 
they have been proved superior to 
materials used in other school sys- 
tems. What are a few of the ad- 
vantages? 


Stress basic skills and habits in 
English, spelling, arithmetic 
fundamentals and reading. 


Self administering. 
Fit any situation anytime. 


Very simple to use. Instructions 
furnished. 


Save teachers time. 


Built on a sound educatienal 
principle. 

Bypass four big problems facing 
America’s schools, namely, 
building needs, increasing en- 
rollments, curriculum content, 
and needs for incentives to in- 
crease teaching skills. 


Bring the child into the learning 
process. 


Form the basis for professional 
study. 


Child, teacher, parent, and ad- 
ministrator can watch progress. 


Failure caught before too late be- 
cause they furnish objective evi- 
dence, not subjective judgment. 


Other advantages listed and com- 
pared on page 18 of the revised 
brochure free with every order. 


When did so little money ($75. 
complete) for child, teacher, parent, 
or administrator buy so much to be 
used for several years? In order to 
economize, order now and save 10% 
discount from the list price. Pay 
before December 1955. Order from 


The Educational Clinic 
W. O. Forman, Director 
213 Lenox St. Uniontown, Pa. 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


Keers CLASSROOM INTEREST HIGH 


A rocket shreds the stratosphere, and the fascinating 
possibilities of interplanetary travel spring to life 

in the World Book Encyclopedia. An awesome 
mushroom of smoke billows above a battered coral 
strand, and World Book editors rush the story 

into print. A boundary is changed by treaty in an 
ancient Oriental land. Almost as soon as the ink 
dries, the historical moment is recorded for World 
Book pages. This freshness and excitement of 
events as they happen make World Book the most 
eagerly-sought classroom reference. 


Dramatizep INSTRUCTION 


World Book facts are checked and rechecked 
by skilled editors. Retention is increased by simple, 


straightforward writing. Interest is aroused through 
dramatic, background illustrations that make 
learning an adventure. The presence of World Book 
in the classroom encourages students to follow 
their special interests as well as to prepare 
assignments more thoroughly. 


CcorreELatTeD TO THE CURRICULUM 


World Book articles are written at the level of 

the grade in which they are studied. Understandable, 
easy-to-use, stimulating, World Book is a genuine 
help in modern education. And, to assist you 

further, the editors have prepared a series of 22 Unit 
Teaching Plans. Send for the free index to this 
program. Write: Mr. Frank Wentworth, Dept.1105, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Published by Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Piaza 


Chicago 54, Iiilinois 





at home, 
at work or 


while at play 






There’s 
nothing 


— 


. BRIGHT, RIGHT TASTE... 
tangy, bracing, ever-fresh. 


2. FAST REFRESHMENT... 
a bit of quick energy for a 
wholesome little lift. 


Drink 


*COKE” 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MAR PYRI T 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








